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— Union is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York State. Its in- 
come is derived from members’ fees and from small contributions 
by members. It has no connection with any commercial interest. 
Consumers Union’s own technicians conduct many of the tests 
and investigations on which ratings are based. The greater part 
of the testing, however, is done by consultants—more than 200 
specialists selected for their competence and freedom from com- 
mercial bias—in university, governmental and private laboratories. 
Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on the open mar- 
ket. Whenever time and the nature of the product allow, testing 
is done by actual use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 
Supplementary labor reports are published regularly. Entirely 
independent of the technical reports, these do not affect ratings. 


"bpp Union publishes two monthly editions of the Reports 

full and limited. The full edition contains reports on many 
higher-priced products not carried in the limited. 

Members receive also an annual Buying Guide (full or limited) 
—a compact booklet designed for quick reference in shopping. 

Membership fees are $3, of which $2.50 is for subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, of which 60¢ is for subscription to the limited. 
Reduced group fees are available to students, members of trade 
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All members have the right to vote on candidates for the Board 
of Directors and on resolutions on policy at the annual meetings. 
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The Awkwardness of Office 


William Desmond is head of one of the International Harvester’s 
company “unions,” and one of the few gentlemen who have brought 
a National Labor Relations Board examination to something of 
an impasse. 

Queried Robert Rissman, NLRB attorney: “Do you hold a 
position in the Rock Falls Employees Association?” 

Desmond: “I do.” 


Rissman: “What position?” 
Desmond: “I'm a stooge.” 
Rissman: “What?” 


Desmond: “Well, that’s what they call me 
Rissman: “Well, what’s a stooge?” 


a company stooge.” 


Desmond: “A stooge is a guy that—say, I don’t want to answer 
that. What would you call one?” 
Rissman: “I know several definitions, but | am 


position from helping you out.” 


Whatever It Is, It Better Be Good 


In cities over 50,000 population, the average monthly bill 
charged for 25 kilowatt hours of electricity by the private utilities 
is $1.45. For the same amount of electricity, public-owned plants 
charge an average of $1.11. Until now, the private utility people 
have loudly and widely defended these charges on the grounds 
that they pay taxes whereas the public plants don’t. Now it’s 
hard to tell what they'll say. According to the recently published 
report of the Federal Power Commission, the public-owned plants 
contributed 17.3% of gross revenues to the cost of government 
whereas private power plants paid only 13.2% of gross revenues 
in taxes, 


Model Druggist 


The Alka-Seltzer people, advertising in a drug trade sheet, tell 
the following suggestive story: “A Chicago, Ill., druggist keeps a 
glass of water on wrapping counter. As he wraps purchase, drops 
Alka-Seltzer tablet in glass. Customer's curiosity is aroused—asks 
what it is. This increased Alka-Seltzer sales 30%.” 

And at the same time gave the curious consumer some aspirin 
along with some carbonated water—which is essentially what 


Alka-Seltzer is. 


restrained by my 


How to Lower State Taxes 


The Pennsylvania Liquor Control Commission which owns and 
operates that State’s liquor stores recently turned over two years’ 
profits of $30,895,545 to the State Treasury. Another example of 
government inefficiency in business? 


The Farmer's Share 


While consumers pay considerably more for food today than 
they did in 1913, the farmer gets considerably less. According to 
figures supplied by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
farmer in 1913-15 got 53¢ of the consumer's food dollar; by 1938 
his share had slumped to 40¢ and America was well into the, 
agricultural crisis from which it has yet to emerge. The Bureau 
places responsibility for the sharp decline in the farmer's share 
of the consumer’s food dollar in part on the 
distribution.” 


Thought for the Month 


“Far-sighted industrial leaders now recognize that a very sub- 
stantial share of corporate earnings must be paid out in wages, oF 
the soil from which these industries grow will soon become 
impoverished. Our farmers recognize that their largest customers 
are the workers for wages.”"—FraNkuin D. ROOSEVELT. 
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What About Nylon? 


A progress report on duPont's much-publicised new miracle yarn, 
which is scheduled to appear in 5,000,000 stockings next year and 


which is meantime giving rise to many rumors, hopes and fears 








Silk, Rayon, and Nylon—A Comparison 
SILK RAYON NYLON 
° ° Yo 
Relative tensile strength 1.0 0.3 (viscose) 13 
Elongation 12.9 17.8 (viscose) 25.7 
Loss in strength when wet 24.5 (spun silk) 30.4 (cuprammonium staple) 14.7 
Elastic recovery under controlled 
conditions 65.0 77.0 
Approximate moisture content 
under standard conditions 15.0 13.0 (viscose) 3.0 








ONSUMERS are interested in du- 

Pont’s new “miracle” yarn, Nylon 

by name, partly because they see in it 

the answer to some of their textile 

problems and partly because they have 

been bombarded with publicity on it 
for well over a year. 

Fiber No. 66, as it was at first called, 
was first heralded as a substitute for 
silk in women’s stockings—a substi- 
tute which would look like silk and 
wear better. So far as the duPont Co. 
is concerned, Fiber No. 66 is pro- 
gressing most successfully and is now 
beyond the experimental stage. But 
the consumer is still waiting. Nylon is 
not available, and will not be avail- 
able for at least six more months. 

There are at least two reasons con- 
tributing to this delay. First, there are 
still certain inherent faults in the fiber; 
second, manufacturing facilities for 
producing it are not yet complete. 
Spring of 1940 is the time set for the 
opening of duPont’s Nylon factory at 
Seaford, Delaware, and even then the 
company does not promise that large 
supplies of the yarn will be available. 
It is now estimated, however, that dur- 
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Nylon's assets: strength, elasticity, luster, fineness. 
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ing 1940 about five million pairs of 
Nylon hose will be released at about 
$1.15 a pair. 

Despite newspaper reports that 
Nylon is created from coal, air and 
water, available information suggests 
that it is made by starting with ben- 
zene, which is then carried through a 
series of chemical reactions to a com- 
pound of high molecular weight. The 
condensation is carried on until the 
desired melting point and viscosity are 
obtained, and the product converted 
into fiber form. All of this has made 
history as a chemical development, but 
it still hasn’t made a perfected textile 
fiber. Further research must solve the 
problem of physical properties, dyeing 
and weaving characteristics. 

Reliable technical reports show that, 
unlike rayon, Nylon has _ tensile 
strength equal to or better than silk, 
elasticity greater than silk, and that 
it loses little in strength when wet. It 
has comparable luster and fineness (see 
photomicrograph) and is in these re- 
spects almost ideal for hosiery, where, 
of course, strength, luster and fine- 
ness are prime requisites. (Rayon, 


NYLON 


Liability: it doesn't absorb much moisture. 
photomicrographs are magnified 320X.) 


which has luster and fineness, has 
never been able to supplant silk in 
hose because of its relative inelasticity 
and its poor strength when wet.) 


HALKED up against Nylon is the 

fact that it absorbs relatively little 
moisture under ordinary conditions. 
The amount of moisture absorption 
which any fiber possesses is an impor- 
tant measure of its desirability as a 
textile fiber. Wool, for example, 
which absorbs large amounts, is an 
especially comfortable fiber and feels 
warm and dry even when exposed to 
high humidity; a fiber which absorbs 
no moisture at all would be as un- 
comfortable to wear as rubber. 


According to reports, Nylon feels 
cold and clammy, and while this char- 
acteristic may not limit its use in sheer 
hose, it would make it an objectionable 
fiber for other clothing. While Nylon 
has not as yet been widely promoted 
for such uses, there is every indication 
that the manufacturers plan to ex- 
ploit this field also. 


According to manufacturers experi- 
menting with the yarn there are also 
serious difficulties in winding, warp- 
ing, and sizing it, and it breaks too 
often in the weaving process. That the 
yarn is actually so tough as to cause 
roughing up of the needles of a knit- 
ting machine is also a possibility. One 
credible report has it that, in its pres- 
ent stage of development, Nylon is less 
snag-resistant than crepe-twist silk, 
and runs more easily when snagged. 
Apparently also there is still some 
difficulty in dyeing the complete color 
range necessary for sewing threads. 


_ that all the difficulties will 
be overcome, Nylon will prob- 
ably appear as sewing thread, fishing 
line, bead cord, and in other unex- 
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pected uses even before it appears as a 
stocking fabric. 

Already several million tooth- 
brushes with Exton bristles (chemi- 
cally the same as Nylon but of differ- 
ent physical make-up) have been sold 
and found practically indestructible. 
Dentists are not unanimous in approv- 
ing this product; some objections to it 
have been made on the basis of poor 
design and harshness of the bristles. 
Consumers, however, less able to judge 
these features, appreciate the fact that 
the brushes dry quickly, do not stain, 
and apparently last indefinitely. 


Meantime the Belding-Heminway- 
Corticelli Co. is planning to produce 
sewing thread of Nylon and sell it at 
5¢ for 50 yards, a price comparable to 
that of the silk sewing threads rated as 
“Best Buys” in the Reports for May 
1939. This product, however, is not 
yet in full production and will be 
available at first only in black and 
white. 

The Premier Thread Co. has for 
some time been producing a seaming 
thread of Nylon which has been sold 
to the trade only. “Neophil,” as it is 
called, is used for the seaming of 
men’s clothing, hosiery, two-way 
stretch foundation garments, lingerie, 
felt hats, shoes. 


It is reported that medical sutures 
of Nylon have been used in 20 hospi- 
tals with good results. The sutures are 
dyed so that the threads may be lo- 
cated more easily, and it is claimed 
that they can be removed with less 
pain to the patient. 


Popular interest in Nylon is being 
sometimes rather unscrupulously ex- 
ploited, and salesmen representing 
silk stockings as Nylon have met with 
some little success. In this connection, 
it should be noted that Spiegel’s, a 
Chicago mail-order house, is selling a 
stocking with toes made of Nylon for 
$1.19 a pair. The duPont Co. states 
that the Nylon was obtained from an 
unknown source without their knowl- 
edge; that the use of this bootleg 
Nylon is premature because it is not 
ready for knitting; and that actually 
a seaming rather than an appropriate 
knitting yarn was used in the Spiegel 
stocking. In this case, the toe of the 
Spiegel stocking would probably not 
be much superior to silk. 


Nylon has a4 possible rival in “Vin- 
yon,” a synthetic fiber which has been 


4 


announced more recently by the Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. The 
most unusual of its properties seems 
to be that it is non-inflammable. But 
manufacturer’s claims for Vinyon sur- 
pass even those of the duPont people 
for their product. And in a moment 
of enthuiasm, one spokesman’ for the 
corporation went so far as to assert 
that “in a recent experiment off the 
coast of Florida fish nets made from 
copolymer resin [ Vinyon] caught twice 
as many fish as did the conventional 
impregnated cotton nets.” Reliable 
data on Vinyon are, however, ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. 


T Is probably too much to hope that 
I these new products won't be seized 
upon by textile manufacturers and put 
on the market before they are per- 
fected. In spite of the many good 
qualities of rayon, it has by and large 
been perverted as a fiber because pro- 
ducers were more interested in moving 
goods than in making satisfactory mer- 
chandise of it. This has been espe- 
cially true of spun rayon, which— 
though a weak, slippery, unreliable 
fiber for most uses—has been dumped 
on the market in huge quantities of 
low-priced, highly styled garments 
that wear very poorly. 

*S. D. Douglas, quoted in Journal of Com- 
merce, September 12, 1939, 





LEG IN NYLON 


Consumers are waiting 





The Docket 


Notes on government actions 


against misleading advertising, 


false claims, dangerous products 


; gw following cases are selected 
from scores of actions taken 
monthly by the Federal Trade Com. 
mission and the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration. 

Unless otherwise stated, notices of 
judgment rendered under the Food and 
Drug Act refer to individual shipments 
only. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
hes taken action against: 


Premier Laboratories, Inc. This 
company has agreed to cease represent- 
ing through the use of oversized car- 
tons or containers that a substantially 
larger quantity or amount of powder 
is contained therein than is actually the 
case. This stipulation is the first one 
of its kind insofar as we know. It 
would be desirable if the Commission 
were to take action against other sim- 
ilar cases, thus supplementing the cam- 
paign of the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion to clear the market of deceptive 
packages. 

Activities of the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration thus far show that 10¢- 
size containers are the ones most apt 
to be deceptive. Products which the 
Administration has seized because of 
alleged misleading packages or con- 
tainers include Arrid, a deodorant 
cream, Evening in Paris face powder, 
Max Factor powder repacked by 
Premier Laboratories, Inc., and Lee’s 
Milk of Magnesia Dental Cream. 


Chipso. The Procter & Gamble Co. 
has agreed to cease representing that 
Chipso is safer for the hands than all 
other laundry soaps, that it is un- 
qualifiedly safe for all materials, that 
it will never weaken threads, or that 
laboratory tests established Chipso as 
being superior to every other packaged 
soap for restoring whiteness to clothes 
when such is not the fact. 

Medicinal Preparations for the 
Treatment of Delayed Menstruation. 
The Wheeler-Lea amendment to the 
Federal Trade Commission Act pro- 
vides that the FTC may obtain court 
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injunctions to prevent the sale of 
products injurious to health. Acting 
under this amendment, the Commis- 
sion has obtained from United States 
courts temporary restraining orders 
which forbid the further dissemina- 
tion of false information concerning 
three medicinal products for the treat- 
ment of delayed menstruation. The 
orders are valid pending hearings on 
petitions for preliminary injunctions. 

The orders specify that Leland F. 
Benham, trading as the Zelle Co., of 
Chicago, J. V. Cordes, trading as the 
Martha Beasley Associates of Detroit, 
and Charles Klapp, trading as the 
Cardina! Co., of St. Louis, must show 
cause why they should not be 
restrained, by preliminary injunction, 
from falsely advertising their respec- 
tive products. 

The products are Zellets No. 1 and 
Zellets No. 2; Martha Beasley Com- 
pound Formula No. 2 and No. 3 (also 
sold as Special Relief Compound and 
Special Package No. 2 and No. 3); 
Fema-Lade. 

The petitions allege that advertise- 
ments for each of these products were 
false in that the various advertisements 
represent the preparations as being 
safe, competent and scientific treat- 
ments for delayed menstruation and 
as having no ill effects on the body, 
and in that they fail to mention that 
the products may result in serious 
injury to the health of users. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has seized: 


Myasthene Tablets (Medicinal 
Specialties Co.). This product, contain- 
ing glycocoll, was declared to be mis- 
branded because it was recommended 
as a cure for “That Tired Feeling.” 
Most interesting aspect of the seizure, 
however, is that the government libel 
described the pictorial matter and 
quoted excerpts from the window dis- 
play material sent to the store to be 
used in promoting the product. 

Labeling as defined in the new Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act includes all 
written, printed or graphic material ac- 
companying an article and the Admin- 
istration is evidently taking the stand 
that window displays come under this 
definition. Consumers who have been 
irked by drugstore displays made up 
of lurid pictures and extravagant 
claims for worthless products will 
wish the government success. 
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When You Wax Your Floors 


... don't expect any wax to make a good floor out of 


a poor one; and don't get lost in the maze of con- 


flicting claims made by the manufacturers. Here- 


with some advice and some test results to guide you 


HE manufacturers and advertisers 

of floor wax have managed to cre- 
ate a rather remarkable confusion in 
the public mind. So bewildering are 
their various claims, so confusing the 
variety of products on the market, 
that many wholesale purchasers of 
floor wax —including purchasing 
agents for public institutions or large 
buildings—have despaired of untan- 
gling the maze and have demanded 
instead that manufacturers make floor 
wax for them to their own specifica- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, the individual con- 
sumer is in no position to do this.” 
Moreover, if he reads the floor wax 
ads conscientiously he is finally left 
in doubt even as to what virtues he 
may properly expect from this homely 
household item. One firm, for example, 
offered it partly as a disinfectant, and 
proclaimed to the world that: 

“Tests have proven that our floor 
wax destroys bacteria on the floor and 
thereby renders it germ-free.” 

The assumption behind this par- 
ticular ad was apparently that even 
an otherwise intelligent consumer 
might forget that any “germ-free” con- 
dition thus induced would last for one 
or two sanitary seconds at the most. 

Obscured beneath floods of nonsense 
is the simple fact that floor wax is a 
useful, if not an indispensable, aid 
to proper floor maintenance. It will 
improve the appearance and increase 
the life span of hardwood, linoleum, 
rubber, mastic asphalt, and a variety 
of other substances. But a wax can- 
not be expected to make a good floor 
out of a poor one. 


Three Types 


ry vueEse are the three general types of 
floor wax: 1) Paste; 2) Liquid 


* Though he may, of course, go to the rather 
considerable trouble of making floor wax 
himself. Formulas for this purpose may be 
obtained by writing to the U.S. Dep’t of 
Commerce for the National Bureau of 
Standards’ Circular on Polishes, L.C. 275. 


(Liquefied Paste) ; 3) Water Emulsion 
(No-rubbing or Self-polishing Type). 

Both paste and liquid waxes are 
combustible and will represent a fire 
hazard if proper care is not taken in 
their application; neither will pro- 
duce a hard lustrous film until it has 
been first allowed to dry and then thor- 
oughly buffed with a weighted brush 
or a polishing machine. Both contain 
solvents injurious to rubber or asphalt 
floors. 

Water-emulsion wax, on the other 
hand, will not catch fire; it may be 
used on every type of floor covering 
not injured by water itself; finally, it 
may be applied with considerably less 
labor than the other two varieties. It 
is chiefly for these excellent reasons 
that water-emulsion wax is by far the 
most popular of the three types. 

The one great advantage of the paste 
and liquid waxes is that they may be 
applied to a floor while the room is 
still in use; footprints will subse- 
quently be removed by the polishing 
operation. When a water-emulsion wax 
is applied the room must be closed for 
at least half an hour while the wax 
coat dries. 

The oldest of the three varieties is 
paste wax, which is spread out with 
a mop on a clean floor and then 
buffed. This type is usually a mixture 
of two or more waxes such as car- 
nauba, candelilla, beeswax, paraffin, 
ceresin, &. Naphtha or turpentine is 
used as a carrying liquid or solvent. 
The product usually contains from 
20% to 30% of solids. 

Somewhat easier to apply are the liq- 
uefied paste or spirit waxes, which are 
diluted with naphtha or turpentine to 
leave about 10% or 11% solids. They 
are a greater fire hazard than paste, 
and like paste, must be thoroughly 
buffed when dry. 

Water-emulsion waxes are prepared 
by emulsifying a wax or mixture of 
waxes in water by means of an emul- 
sifying agent such as soda or am- 
monia soap. Formerly, most water- 








emulsion waxes had yery poor water 
resistance. Now the use of new emul- 
sifiers, which evaporate on drying. 
makes possible good water resistance. 
The best of these waxes contain car- 
nauba wax chiefly or exclusively as 
the basic substance. In addition, shel- 
lac or resins are frequently added in 
an attempt to improve spreading 
quality and wear and decrease slip- 
periness. 

Water-emulsion waxes are poured 
on the floor and then spread with a 
rag, a clean paintbrush, or some sim- 
ple and inexpensive applicator sold 
for the purpose. In about 20 minutes 
a hard, lustrous film is formed. Pol- 
ishing is unnecessary but will produce 
an even higher luster. 

The paste preparations contain, of 
course, more wax than the water- 
emulsion type. They are not, however, 
correspondingly more economical, for 
an equal quantity of water-emulsion 
wax will cover about twice as much 
floor. (One gallon of it will cover 
about 2,000 square feet.) 

There are at least three reasons 
why, despite some of the obvious ad- 
vantages of the water-emulsion wax, 
paste and liquid paste preparations are 
still quite widely used. These reasons 
are: 1) consumers are confused by 
advertising; 2) consumers who have 
chanced to buy inferior products of 
the water-emulsion type or non-water- 
resistant brands of such products have 
returned in discouragement to paste 
and liquid paste; 3) paste prepara- 
tions may be applied while the room 
is still in use. 

The water-emulsion or self-polish- 
ing waxes with good water resistance 
will be as durable if not more dur- 
able than the liquid or paste rubbing 
waxes. The latter, since they contain 
appreciable amounts of paraffin, are 
softer and therefore somewhat less 
resistant to wear than the self-polishing 
type. 

CU knows no complete solution to 
the problem of excessive slipperiness 
due to use of floor waxes. So far, 
attempts to reduce slipperiness have 
usually resulted in decreased wear re- 
sistance also. Any floor wax is un- 
necessarily slippery if it is applied over 
an old coat of wax. Floor wax may be- 
come dangerously slippery when wet, 
especially if it has poor water re- 
sistance. 

Water-emulsion waxes which are not 


water-resistant are so described in 
the ratings, but are not necessarily 
considered unacceptable. They cannot 
be damp-mopped and they cannot be 
used safely in such places as the 
kitchen or bathroom floor; otherwise 
they will give satisfactory service. 
(To test any brand of floor wax 
for its water resistance, simply apply 
a small amount of it to a block of 
wood, linoleum, or any other floor 
covering. When the film has dried 
overnight, apply a few drops of water. 
If the wax is not water-resistant, it 
will turn white in a few minutes.) 


Application 


B EFORE applying any wax, scrub 
the floor thoroughly with soap and 
water, rinse it, and allow it to dry. 
Be sure that it is clean and dry before 
the wax is applied. If it is soapy or 
wet, the wax will be streaked or spotty. 

In order to reduce slip hazard, re- 
move the old coats of wax with soap 
and water before you put on a new 
coat. 

Wax the floor at intervals depending 
on its usage and exposure to dirt; you 
will be able to tell from the appear- 
ance of the floor when it needs waxing. 

Clean the waxed floor with a dry 
mop. If you have used water-resistant 
wax, damp-mop it occasionally. Never 
use an oiled mop or rag. 

Before it is waxed, a new floor 
should be finished with a floor seal or 
a coat of shellac or varnish. This is 
a job best left to a professional floor- 
finisher. 


Tests 
ye floor waxes tested by CU are a 


selection of the most widely adver- 
tised and most widely distributed 
brands. The list is by no means com- 
plete; producing for the floor wax 
market are more than 750 manufac- 
turers’ each making from one to a 
dozen or more products. 

Tests were based chiefly on the 
quality of the films formed by the 
waxes; these films should, of course, 
be hard, water-resistant, flexible and 
lustrous. Products were also tested for 
degree of inflammability, for sub- 
stances which might be harmful to 
the floor, for ease of removal and ease 
of polishing, and for stability (that is, 
their resistance to freezing, separating, 
or other deterioration). 


Since a brand of floor wax may 
vary from time to time, members wil] 
be wise to supplement CU's ratings 
with their own observation. If any 
wax is not free-flowing, if it contains 
lumps or dirt, or if it separates, jt 
should be returned to the dealer at 
once. 


Prices given in brackets below are 
cost per ounce of solid content. 





Water-Emulsion Waxes 





Best Buys 
All-Nu Floor Wax (All-Nu Products 


Co., Camden, N. J.). 20¢ a pt. 
[11.9¢]. 
Town Talk (Vigil Chemical Co., 


NYC). 23¢ a pt. [13.8¢]; $1.19 a 
gal. [8.9¢]. 


Ward’s Self-Polishing Wax Com. 
pound (Montgomery Ward). 36¢ 
a pt. [16.7¢]; $1.79 a gal. [10.4¢]. 


Also Acceptable 
(Listed in order of quality) 


Armsirong’s Linogloss Wax (Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.). 
49¢ a pt. [24.5¢]; $2.68 a gal. 
[16.8¢]. Excellent performance, 
but high priced. 


Nairn Self-Polishing Wax (Congo- 
leum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J.). 
50¢ a pt. [24.5¢]; $2.50 a gal. 
[15.3¢]. Excellent performance, but 
high priced. 


Rubber-Gloss (Franklin Research 
Labs., Philadelphia). 60¢ a pt. 
[29.5¢]; $3 a gal. [18.4¢]. Excel- 


lent performance, but high priced. 


Willard’s Water-Proof No Rubbing 
Wax (distrib., Willard’s, Inc, 
Newark, N. J.). 60¢ a pt. [28.4¢]; 
$2.50 a gal. [14.7¢]. Excellent per- 
formance, but high priced. 


Flo-On Water-Proof Rubless Floor 
Wax (Empire Chemical Products 
Co., Newark, N. J.). 60¢ a pt. 


[28.4¢]; $2.50 a gal. [14.7¢]. Ex- 
cellent performance, but high priced. 


Tavern Non-Rub Floor Wax (So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., NYC). 59%¢ 
a pt. [29.5¢]; $2.69 a gal. [16.8¢]. 
Tendency to streak. Highest price 
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FLOOR WAX TESTS 


Thus does a technician learn: How soluble? How much? How durable? 


per ounce of solid material of the 
brands tested. 


Dwinax Self-Polishing Wax (Baldwin 
Laboratories, Inc., Saegertown, 
Pa.). $2.59 a gal. [16.3¢]. 


Dart Self -Polishing Wax (Ultra 
Chemical Works, Inc.; distrib., S. H. 
Kress Stores). 25¢ for 1% pts. 
[9.8¢]. 

Woolco Self-Polishing Wax (D. A. 
Collins Mfg. Co., Brooklyn; distrib., 
F. W. Woolworth Stores). 20¢ a 
pt. [10.2¢]. Water resistance poor. 


Collins Self-O-Lac  Self-Polishing 
Wax (D. A. Collins Mfg. Co.). 
20¢ a pt. [9.8¢]. Tendency to 
streak. 

Johnson’s CGlo-Coat Floor Polish 


(S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis.). 
20¢ a pt. [22.4¢]; $2.72 a gal. 
[15.3¢]. Water resistance poor. 

Nu-Gloss Liquid No Rubbing Wax 
(Empire Chemical Products Co.). 
20¢ a pt. [13.5¢]; $1.25 a gal. 
[10.5¢]. Water resistance poor. 

Macy’s Red Label No Rubbing Liquid 
Wax (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
$1.27 a gal. [7.6¢]. Only fair per- 
formance. 

Old English No Rubbing Liquid Wax 
(A. S. Boyle Co., Jersey City, N. J.). 
90¢ a pt. [20.8¢]; $2.59 a gal. 
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[13.5¢]. Water resistance 


Grant’s Self-Polishing Wax (distrib., 
W. T. Grant Stores). 20¢ a pt. 
|13¢]. Water resistance poor. 


Gimbel’s No Rubbing Liquid Wax 
(Gimbel Bros., NYC). $1.39 a gal. 


[7.7¢]. Water resistance poor. 


Fullustre Rubless Floor Polish 
(Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, 
Conn.). 50¢ a pt. [24.4¢]; $2.95 a 


gal. [18¢]. Water resistance poor. 


Aerowax (Midway Chemical Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.). 20¢ a pt. 
(11.8¢]. Film soft. Some tendency 
to streak. This is a fair value at the 
price. 


poor. 


Not Acceptable 


Wilbert’s No-Rub (Wilbert Products 
Co.). 39¢ a pt. [19.3¢] ; $1.98 a gal. 
[12.3¢]. Very poor appearance. 


Noxon Emulsified Wax (Noxon 
Chemical Co.). 39¢ a pt. [16.7¢]; 
$1.19 a gal. [6.3¢]. Water re- 


sistance poor. Film too soft. 


Sears’ Master-Mixed Self-Polishing 
Wax (Sears-Roebuck). 25¢ a pt. 
[11.1¢]; $1.45 a gal. [8.4¢]. Water 
resistance poor. Uneven spread. 

Windsor No-Rubbing Liquid Wax 
(Windsor Wax Co.). 23¢ a pt. 


[11.1¢]; $1.39 a gal. [8.4¢]. Water 


resistance poor. Poor gloss. 


Flo-Wax (Sherwin-Williams Co.). 
19¢ a pt. [22.9¢]: $2.48 a gal. 


|14.5¢|. Film too soft. Poor gloss. 
High priced. 

Stafford’s Rubless Wax (S. S. Staf- 
ford, Inc.) 50¢ a pt. |28.4¢] ; $2.50 

[17.7¢]. 
and appearance poor. Second high- 
est price per ounce of solid material 
of the brands tested. 

O-Cedar Self-Polishing Wax (O-Cedar 
Corp.). 36¢ a pt. |18.7¢]; $1.89 a 
gal. |12.3¢]. Water resistance poor. 
Film too soft and uneven, 


a gal. Water resistance 





Paste Waxes 





Caution: All of the following waxes 
are combustible. Keep the room well 
ventilated particularly when used with 
electric polishing machine. 


Best Buys 


Dart Paste Polishing Wax (distrib., 
S. H. Kress Stores). 25¢ for 12-oz. 
can. [5.3¢]. 

CD Polishing Wax (Cooperative Dis- 
tributors, NYC). 37¢ for 1-lb. can. 
[7.3¢]. 

Grant’s Paste Wax (Midway Chemical 
Co., Jersey City, distrib. W. T. 
Grant Stores). 39¢ for 1-lb. can. 
[10.5¢]. 


Also Acceptable 
(Listed in order of quality) 


Johnson’s Prepared Paste Wax (5. C. 
Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis.). 59¢ 
for l-lb. can. [16.5¢]. Film some- 
what soft. 


Fuller Floor Wax (Fuller Brush Co., 
Hartford, Conn.). 69¢ for 1-lb. 
can. [20¢]. Film somewhat soft. 
High priced. 

Aero Paste Wax (Midway Chemical 
Co., Jersey City, N. J.). 20¢ for 
12-oz. can. [7.9¢]. Only fair ap- 


pearance. 


Stafford’s Polishing Wax (S. 5. Staf- 
ford, Inc., NYC). 70¢ for 1-lb. can. 
|23.9¢]. Film somewhat soft. Most 
expensive wax tested. 

(Continued on next page) 














FLOOR WAXES—Cont'd from page 7 


Not Acceptable 
Radiant Paste Wax (Midway Chemi- 
cal Co.). 20¢ for %-lb. can. [8.1¢]. 
General performance poor. 
Windsor Prepared Paste Wax (Wind- 
sor Wax Co.). 45¢ for 1-lb. can. 
[11.5¢]. General performance poor. 


Old English Wax (A. S. Boyle Co.). 





59¢ for 1-lb. can. [19.9¢]. Gen- 
eral performance poor. High 
priced. 


Wax-All (distrib., A. & P. Stores). 
33¢ for 1-lb. can. [10¢]. Soft film. 


Poor performance. 





Liquid Rubbing Waxes 





Caution: All of the following waxes 
are combustible. Keep the room well 
ventilated particularly when used with 
electric polishing machine. 


Best Buys 


Collins Liquid Polishing Wax (D. A. 
Collins Mfg. Co., Brooklyn). 20¢ a 
pt. [5.9¢]. Somewhat thick. Must 
be well shaken. 

Windsor Liquid Wax (Windsor Wax 
Co., NYC). 35¢ a pt. [10.2¢]. 


Also Acceptable 


(Listed in order of quality) 


CD Liquid Wax (Cooperative Dis- 
tributors, NYC). 34¢ a pt. [15.0¢]. 
Good performance, but high priced. 

Aero Liquid Wax (Midway Chemical 
Co., Jersey City, N. J.). 20¢ a pt. 
[7.1¢]. Performance only fair. 

Ward’s Liquid Floor and Furniture 
Wax (Montgomery Ward). 49¢ a 
pt. [21.4¢]. Poor. appearance. 
High priced. 

Johnson’s Liquid Wax (S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Racine, Wis.). 59¢ a pt. 
[24.4¢]. Performance only fair. 
Very high priced. 


Not Acceptable 


All-Nu Floor Polish (All-Nu Products 
Co.). 20¢ a pt. [7.9¢]. Very poor 
performance. 

O-Cedar Liquid Wax (0O-Cedar 
Corp.). 50¢ a pt. [ll.l¢]. Very 


poor performance. 


. . . on who they are, what they do, what they 
think of CU policies, what they like and dislike 


in the Reports. Some findings drawn from a pre- 


liminary analysis of answers to CU's questionnaire 


omE 15,000 CU members have filled 
S in and returned the question- 
naires which were sent out to the mem- 
bership last Spring along with the bal- 
lots for the annual election. Consumers 
Union is now in possession of some 
incomplete, but nevertheless useful, 
information on the wishes of its mem- 


bership. 


The tremendous work of analyzing, 
correlating and tabulating this in- 
formation is still going forward under 
the supervision of CU’s President 
Colston Warne. Already, however, a 
preliminary analysis of some 2,600 
questionnaires has thrown consider- 
able light on the income, occupation, 
needs and wishes of CU’s members. 
And already CU’s staff and directors 
have learned much which will help 
them to make the publications and 
policies of Consumers Union more re- 
sponsive than ever to these needs and 
wishes. 

First questions to be answered by 
the returned questionnaire were, of 
who are Consumers Union 


course, 
members? What is their economic 
status? What do they do to make a 
living? 

Answer: On these points particu- 


larly, much analysis still remains to be 
done. Preliminary returns, however, 
indicate clearly that the largest single 
group of CU members—in fact, al- 
most half the membership—are pro- 
fessional workers. Of these, teachers 
and school administrators are the larg- 
est group, with engineers second. 
About two-thirds of all the profession- 
als, in fact, are teachers, school admin- 
istrators and engineers. 


About one-third of CU’s membership 
is employed in manufacturing and 
merchandising industries. Of this 
group about one-fourth are proprietors 
and executives; another fourth are 
manual workers; nearly half are office 


employees, and the remaining are in 
selling. 

Some 8% of CU’s membership are 
government employees, and of this 
number approximately half are post- 
office employees. 

The income of CU members varies 
widely. The median is between $2,000 
and $3,000, probably about $2,600. 
About 5% make less than $1,000 a 
year; about 13% make more than 


$5,000. 


HE next questions dealt with the 
‘Laid of CU’s membership to- 
ward the organization’s policy on two 
general consumer problems. 

One of these is labor. CU's policy 
in this direction is expressed in its 
publication of monthly labor reports. 
CU feels that the working conditions 
under which products are made should 
be a matter of concern to every con- 
sumer of those products. And CU sup- 
ports organized labor on the assump- 
tion that the overwhelming majority 
of all consumers make their living by 
the sale of their services and hence 
their efforts to achieve better income 
and security should receive organized 
consumer support. 

Closely related to CU’s stand on the 
labor question is its support of boy- 
cott of products made under the anti- 
consumer and anti-labor governments 
of nazi Germany and fascist Japan. In 
the pages of the Reports CU has on 
several occasions affirmed that support, 
urged members to help make the boy- 
cott effective. 

An overwhelming proportion of the 
membership approves both these points 
of policy. 


Question: What is the attitude of 
the membership toward the publica- 
tion of monthly labor reports? 

Answer: Of those that answered the 
question, approximately 88% ap- 
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proved ; 12% disapproved. Of the 
13% of members with incomes of 
more than $5,000 a year, 31% dis- 
approved. Of the CU members making 
from $2,000 to $3,000 a year, 97% 
approved; 3% did not. 


Question: What is the attitude of 
the membership toward CU’s position 
on the Japanese and German boycotts ? 

Answer: About 91% approved; 
9% did not. Again the highest per- 
centage of objections came from the 
high income group in the member- 
ship. Of those making over $5,000 a 
year, 79% approved, 21% did not. 
Of those making from $2,000 to 
$3,000, 98% approved; 2% did not. 


Question: What differences of opin- 
ion are there on CU’s policies as be- 
tween CU members who also belong to 
cooperatives and those who do not? 

Answer: CU members who are also 
cooperative members are particularly 
disposed to favor monthly labor re- 
ports and to approve CU’s stand on 
the boycott. Ninety-four per cent of 
them favored each of these items, 
whereas, among CU members who 
are not cooperative members, 88% 
favored the boycott stand and 82% 
favored the monthly labor reports. 


HE bulk of the remaining ques- 

tions asked of CU members had 
to do with the material carried in the 
Reports, members’ likes and dislikes in 
regard to it, members’ suggestions for 
changes and improvements in its pres- 
entation. Analysis of the answers to 
these questions is still very tentative. 
And further analysis, now going on, 
may change some of the percentages 
cited below. It is unlikely, however, 
that further analysis will alter the gen- 
eral conclusions to be drawn. A clear 
majority of CU’s members seem to 
agree on the following points: 


1. The articles in the Reports are 
not too technical but are technical 
enough. 

2. The length of the articles is about 
right. 

3. Technical tables and charts are 
useful. 

4. Illustrations are valuable and in- 
teresting. 

5. More information on methods of 
test and costs of manufacturing and 
distribution would be welcome. 
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6. In addition to the present price- 
and-quality ratings, ratings should be 
given more often in order of quality 
without regard to price. 

Some 91% of those voting on the 
question found the tables and charts 
useful; 9% found them not useful. 

Some 54% would like more in- 
formation on methods of tests; 59% 
would like more information on manu- 
facturing and distributing costs. 

Some 68% of the total analyzed 
favored the inclusion of ratings in the 
order of quality, in addition to ratings 
by the present method; 11% favored 
ratings only in order of quality and 
16% were satisfied with the present 
method. 

Some 69% found illustrations help- 
ful; 58% found them interesting; 5% 
found them valueless; 2% found them 
dull; 21% found that there were too 
few illustrations and 3% found that 
there were too many. 


Question: What new products shall 
be discussed in forthcoming Reports? 

Answer: The questionnaire offered 
18 suggestions. The nine most popu- 
lar were, in order of popularity: rugs 
and linoleum, waxes and polishes, 
cooking utensils, air-conditioning, sil- 
verware, athletic equipment, movie 
cameras and projectors, brushes, car- 
pet sweepers. (Reports on floor waxes 
and on movie cameras appear in 
this issue. Reports on the other 
items will appear as soon as tests can 
be carried out.) 


Question: Which of the general 
editorial and consumer features are 
most popular? 

Answer: The three features liked 
best by most CU members were, in 
order of popularity: “The Docket,” 
“The Consumer Reporter,” editorials. 

Of those members who indicated 
which of the six features they liked 
the least, 50% chose “Letters.” 


Question: Which articles and tech- 
nical reports which have appeared in 
the Reports during the past year (up 
to May) did members like best? 

Answer: Listed in the questionnaire 
were 37 of these articles and reports. 
Of these the 10 most popular were, in 
order of popularity: automobiles; 
soap; radio sets; men’s shoes; canned 
vegetables, fruits, &c.; life insurance; 
gasolines; alkalizers and indigestion; 
men’s shirts; headache remedies. 


Food Standards 


A summary of some of CU's 


testimony at recent hearings 


{ge Secretary of Agriculture is now 
holding hearings on definitions 
and standards of identity for foods, to 
be promulgated under the new Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. These defini- 
tions and standards are of the utmost 
importance inasmuch as they deter- 
mine to a large degree the quality of 
commercial foodstuffs. And because 
the Secretary is required by law to 
base the standards on the evidence pre- 
sented at the hearings, it is imperative 
that consumer testimony be submitted. 
At practically all of the hearings held 
so far, CU has been represented by its 
legislative editor, Rachel Lynn Palmer. 

Last month hearings were held on 
standards of identity for jams, jellies 
and fruit butters. Herewith a summary 
of high points in the testimony of 
CU’s representative: 


1. That equal parts of sugar and 
fruit be used instead of the proportion 
of 45 parts of fruit to 55 parts of 
sugar as proposed. It was pointed out 
that in Canada all products labeled 
“Pure Jam” must contain equal parts 
of fruit and sugar in accordance with 
the government standard. 


2. That the proportion of fruit and 
sweetening ingredients used be stated 
on the label. 

3. That when dextrose rather than 
cane or beet sugar is used, the label 
declare this fact. 


4. That when canned, frozen or 
dried rather than fresh fruit is used 
this fact be stated on the label. 


5. That the label tell when pectin, 
acid, or buffer salts have been added. 
On this point manufacturers were 
hardly consistent. All maintained that 
the substances in question are essen- 
tial to the production of commercial 
jams and jellies, and are used at con- 
siderable expense only to improve the 
quality of the product. At the same 
time they all bitterly resisted the pro- 
posed requirement that the presence 
of such ingredients be declared on 
the label. CU’s representative insisted 
on the right of consumers to know 
what goes into the foods they feed 
their families. 











Seven Keys to Immediate Buying Problems 


HE suggestions given below as to purchasing are 

based on as reliable information as it is possible 
to gather, but they do involve some prophecy and 
later price trends may modify our judgments. 

CU believes that those who are planning to pur- 
chase certain commodities during the coming Winter 
may save money by doing their buying in the near 
future. We do not, however, advise stocking up on 
any type of commodity in excess of needs anticipated 
within the next six or seven months. Excess buying 
by consumers will only tend to accelerate price rises. 


Do not stock up on foodstuffs, It is quite possible 

* that the sharp increases in the cost of many basic foods 

will be followed by a price collapse (the upward trend of 

many wholesale prices has already slackened). Any short- 

ages which may have existed were of finished products and 

price rises based on these shortages will be temporary in 
view of the large surpluses of raw material. 


9 It will be wise to make purchases of Winter coats, 
* suits, &c., soon. Marked price advances on these com- 
modities will be unjustified since most stores bought their 
Winter lines before wool quotations started to rise. Never- 
theless some retailers may use the war as an excuse to 
mark up the stock already on hand and at least consumers 
may be reasonably sure that prices will not go down in 


A markup on Spring lines of woolen clothing seems 
assured. Indications are that men’s-wear chain stores sell- 
ing suits around $22.50 will either raise prices substantially 
or else use lower grade material. 


Contemplated purchases of woolen blankets and rugs 

* had best be made promptly because retailers will have to 

replace present stocks at substantially higher prices. The 

present demand for rugs is so brisk, according to one source 

of information, that retail stocks now on hand may soon 

be depleted. Much the same situation holds true for woolen 
blankets. 


4. By purchasing shoes within the next month or two it 
* may be possible to avoid the price advances which 
are predicted for the near future. 


There is no need for rushing automobile purchases 
since there will probably be no price increase during 


the 1940-model year. 


A 5% to 15% price increase in furniture is predicted for 
* the end of October. Necessary purchases, therefore, may 
best be made before present lines are replaced. 


Do not stock up heavily on sheets and other cotton 
goods. In the face of the huge cotton surplus and 
the fact that the war is apt to cut down cotton exports, it 
is doubful if the price of cotton goods will advance mark- 
edly or whether the price advances already in effect will 








the next few months. 





hold for long. 








War & Prices—A Special Report to CU Members 


| en in the morning of September 
1, a shot roared from a gun of the 
German ship Schleswig-Holstein, strik- 
ing a Polish fortress in Danzig Harbor. 

In the few weeks since that first shot 
of the European war was fired, prices 
of 31 foods in the United States have 
soared, in some cases as much as 25%, 
adding millions of dollars to the gro- 
cery bill of American consumers. 

Textiles—cotton, rayon, silk, and 
wool—have likewise mounted in cost; 
one hosiery concern has already upped 
the price of its lowest-priced line of 
women’s stockings from 85¢ to $1 a 
pair. Many parts of the country have 
seen sharp increases in the price of 
gasoline, fuel and lubricating oils. 

Soft coal has gone up. Leather 
prices have advanced and shoe prices 
may be expected to follow. The whole- 
sale price of cod-liver oil has almost 
tripled since September 1. Even dia- 
monds cost more now. 

Advances in the cost of many com- 
modities are to be expected at this 
time of year. Furthermore, in the case 
of many foods, prices were consider- 
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ably below those prevailing at this 
time last year. But the sharp increases 
which have taken place are for the 
most part totally unjustified. 

Flour, for example, in New Orleans 
has jumped as much as $2 a barrel 
and there have been marked increases 
in a number of other cities. Yet the 
wheat carryover from last year is 
254,000,000 bushels. As Secretary 
Wallace has made clear, the United 
States has tremendous reserves of 
almost all foods. 

In the textile field, any excuse for 
price rises in cotton fabrics must be 
offered in the face of the largest cot- 
ton surplus on record. And, in addi- 
tion, the experience of the last World 
War shows that the European conflict 
is apt to reduce rather than increase 
cotton exports. Yet one leading sheet 
company has advanced net prices 
124% since the outbreak of the war. 

The case of wool is somewhat dif- 
ferent since this country does normally 
use a certain amount of Australian 
wool—a source of supply that may 
now be entirely cut off. Last year, how- 


ever, American wool producers are 
reported to have supplied all but 11% 
of this country’s needs. 


pre evidence is not yet avail- 
able to fix with absolute accuracy 
responsibility for the soaring prices 
of consumer goods. In New York, data 
thus far collected indicate that food 
jobbers and wholesalers have in many 
cases upped prices without cause. 

A major portion of the responsi- 
bility, however. must be borne by 
profit-greedy speculators. 

The housewives’ raid on sugar has 
been blamed for soaring sugar prices. 
Actually, the hoarding 
started some time after sugar quota- 
tions on the Stock Exchange had ad- 
vanced considerably and their part in 
making sugar prices go up is insignifi- 
cant compared with that of the sugar 
speculators, who piled up handsome 
profits in the course of a few weeks. 

The speculators were not forgetting 
the profits of World War days, when 
the commodity rose 538% and the 
earnings of at least one company in- 
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housewives’ 








creased nine times within three years. 

The higher prices which consumers 
have been paying did not go to sugar 
growers and no part of it will go to 
them until the new crops are har- 
vested. The entire increase which took 
place in September came from mark- 
ing up the value of sugar on hand and, 
conservatively figured, someone made 


about $25,000,000 on the markup. 


HE big question for consumers, of 
etn is what can be done to stop 
the skyrocketing of prices. President 
Roosevelt took one step when he 
cracked down on sugar profiteering 
by suspending the quota system in- 
augurated to protect the domestic mar- 
ket and keep the price above world 
levels. A prompt, although slight, fall 
in raw sugar quotations was the result. 

The government cannot exercise 
such direct control over the price of 
other raw materials. But it does have 
a potent weapon in its vast stores of 
foodstuffs, purchased by the Surplus 
Commodities Corp. in order to keep 
farm prices at a fair level. Throwing 
these products on the market would 
serve as an effective brake, at least 
temporarily, on undue price rises. 

Profiteering can also be curbed 
somewhat under the antitrust laws, and 
the Dep’t of Justice is already running 
down charges of excessive price rises, 
said to be coming in at the rate of 
about 250 a day as we go to press. 
Prosecution under antitrust laws, how- 
ever, must show collusion to fix prices, 
is often time-consuming, and may have 
little effect until the final decision is 
handed down. 

Recognizing these facts, Attorney 
General Murphy has had new legisla- 
tion drawn up intended “to keep com- 
modity and food prices normal, to pre- 
vent profiteering and gouging, espe- 
cially in the necessities of life.” The 
bills are said to be patterned after the 
Lever Food Control Act of the World 
War period, but so drawn as to avoid 
the defects which led the Supreme 
Court to declare that Act invalid. 


— new legislation probably will 
not be introduced until the regular 
session of Congress scheduled for Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. When it is submitted, 
careful analysis from the consumer 
point of view will be imperative. 
There is the possibility that such 
laws, while making out-and-out goug- 
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ing of the public illegal, might tend to 
cause a general and unjustified upping 
of prices to a point just below the 
profiteering level; that they might 
serve to give prices, too high yet not 
actionable, official or semi-official 
sanction. 

It is just at this juncture that an 
organization such as the Consumers 


National Federation, coordinating 
agency for a number of consumer 


groups, can perform an invaluable 
service. It is gratifying that the Fed- 
eration has already appointed a special 
committee to analyze price changes 
from the consumer's point of view and 
to determine what methods will most 
effectively protect the consumer inter- 
est against unwarranted increases. CU 
members interested in finding out more 
about the committee’s program of ac- 
tion, and how it might be adapted to 
the work of consumer groups in their 
own communities, should write to Miss 
Persia Campbell, Consumers National 
Federation, 110 Morningside Drive, 


NYC, 


EAVY war-profit taxes plus a con- 

tinuous stream of publicity as to 
prices and the factors behind them is 
one alternative to specific anti-profi- 
teering legislation. And the second 
half of this program calls for alert and 
intelligent consumer action. 

One plan which has been suggested 
is the formation of local consumer 
committees to receive and to investi- 
gate complaints concerning excessive 
price rises. The complaints and find- 
ings of the local committees could then 
go to a central agency in Washington, 
which would carry on additional inves- 
tigations, assemble pertinent informa- 
tion from the various governmental de- 
partments, transcribe the findings into 
consumer language and issue them 
promptly in bulletins and by radio. 

The possibilities of such a program 
are obvious. If, for example, con- 
sumers were informed by means of 
daily nation-wide broadcasts which 
price rises were unavoidable because 
of wartime conditions, which repre- 
sented unjustified profit-taking and 
who was getting the profit, the public- 
ity could only have a decidedly whole- 
some effect. And consumers armed 
with specific information could no 
doubt find telling ways in which to ex- 
press their resentment of unjustified 
price rises, 


This program could, of course, be 
expedited if the functions of the cen- 
tral Washington body could be as- 
sumed immediately by an agency al- 
ready set up and acquainted with con- 
sumer problems. The Consumers’ 
Counsel Division of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, headed by 
Mr. Donald Montgomery, fills these 
specifications. For a number of years 
it has included a careful watch over 
food prices among its numerous serv- 
ices for consumers. And in the pres- 
ent situation—with consumers needing 
protection as never before—the gov- 
ernment could and should greatly ex- 
pand its functions. 

The Division—or any other agency 
performing a similar function—would 
also have to keep abreast of other ways 
in which consumers may find them- 
selves taking it in the neck. According 
to the Journal of Commerce, manufac- 
turers are already looking around for 
methods by which they may give the 
public less for its money yet avoid 
price rises apt to provoke resentment. 
Favored devices, says the Journal, are 
increased use of substitutes in order to 
cut raw material costs, and reduction 
in quantities either by using smaller 
packages or lowering the net contents. 


ONSUMERS UNION plans to keep its 
C members informed regarding the 
price situation and the possible cheap- 
ening of consumer goods. In the mean- 
time, food buyers should not be too 
ready to accuse farmers of profiteering. 
The cost of living has mounted almost 
40% since 1913. On the other hand, 
the price which the farmer receives for 
his products, even taking into account 
the recent increases, is less than he ob- 
tained in 1913. At present, the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar 
is far too small and there is little 
danger that it will become unduly 
large. The real danger to consumers 
lies in swollen profits for middlemen 
and speculators. 


Nor should consumers be misled into 
believing that wage increases are re- 
sponsible for advancing prices. In 
many commodities, labor costs repre- 
sent a very small share of the total cost 
of production. Furthermore, there is 
always a lag between price advances 
and wage increases. Price increases, 
far from enriching the worker, are go- 
ing to constitute a serious threat to his 
standard of living. 
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Girdles and Girdle-Wearers 


. . . must fit each other if either is to be at its (or 


her) best. Some advice is here given on how and 


what to buy, along with ratings of leading brands 


HE publicity given to the Main- 

bocher wasp-waist corset received 
such a big play that ordinary citizens 
were called upon to think about foun- 
dation garments in a new light. When 
Paris decreed a return to the styles of 
890, Life and the New York Times, 
among other major publications, con- 
sidered it big news and ran stories giv- 
ing the pros and cons of lacing-in. At 
first, department stores excitedly fa- 
vored a switch from girdle to corset- 
wearing; after the first flush wore off 
they retracted and advised some 
moderation. 

Actual changes in style take place 
more slowly; fortunately they do not 
become general until they have been 
accepted by that large majority of 
women whose common sense maintains 
a check on extremes. 

There is at present no reason to be- 
lieve that this sensible majority will be 
willing to sacrifice both comfort and 
health on the altar of fashion and a 
Mainbocher corset. And, on the whole, 
it is safe to say that there is a steady 
improvement in the designs and fabrics 
of the more commonly worn girdles. 


_ obvious improvements in pres 
ent-day girdles have been made 
possible by certain other parallel de- 
velopments. Outstanding among these, 
in the textile field, is the assortment of 
fabrics loosely called lastex.t This 
assortment includes elastic fabrics 
of satin, poplin, jersey, or net— 
that is, all fabric woven or knit of 
yarn-covered rubber threads. The 
slide-fastener opening. the invisible- 
type garter, plastic or fabric bones, 
have also improved the girdle. 

Girdle appearance has been im- 
proved by the trend away from strong 
cotton, non-elastic fabrics. Whether 
the modern girdle can be called a thing 
of beauty is still open to question. But 
it is true that the new elastic fabrics 
are an improvement and that they rep- 
resent no sacrifice of durability. 


* Lastex is actually the trade name U. S. 
Rubber uses for its own elastic varn. 
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Convenient and suitable for the 
smaller figure are the one-piece two- 
way stretch garments, which look small 
off the figure but pull on to fit a fairly 
wide range of sizes. If these are not 
worn too tight, they will probably be 
as satisfactory as any girdle you'll find. 
Remember that those made wholly of 
cotton, or backed with cotton, tend to 
slide up less than those in which silk 
or rayon is next to the body. 

Since these garments are relatively 
simple as to material and design, the 
expensive ones are always overpriced; 
the average price of those tested by CU 
was $2.50, which is close to a maxi- 
mum reasonable price. 

Panel-type girdles are intended for 
women whose figures are more difficult 
to mold. They usually consist of a 
non-elastic front panel, a back panel 
that stretches vertically, and elastic in- 
serts at the sides which stretch horizon- 
tally. Unless they are very stretchy. 
these girdles should open at the side, 
preferably with a slide-fastener. They 
are more complicated than two-way 
stretch garments and hence more ex- 
pensive. 

If at all possible, try your girdle on 
before you buy it, for marked size is no 
guide to fit. Although most stores ad- 
vertise the services of an expert corse- 
tiere, you yourself will be the best 
judge of the garment. Insist on a 
girdle that will control the figure with- 
out so much pressure as to cause dis- 
comfort. Test the fit of the garment 
by sitting down in it. Check on the 
comfort and security of the garters; be 
sure that the girdle does not roll at the 
top. Remember that unless a woman 
has very heavy thighs, her girdle 
should end just below the buttocks. 

Remember also that a very narrow 
waist cannot be fitted with the average 
high-waisted girdle; girdles are usu- 
ally constructed with a nine-inch “de- 
velopment”—that is, a nine-inch dif- 
ference in circumference between the 
waist and hip. If there is a greater 
difference than this between your waist 
and hips, the waist of the girdle will 


be too large. The woman with a small 
waist is best fitted with a girdle that 
rests lower on the hips. 


Tests and Ratings 


U's tests were extensive, due to the 
C complicated nature of girdles. 
Chief among the factors considered in 
the ratings were design, workmanship, 
weight, garter strength, shrinkage, 
tensile strength and elongation, and 
the “fatigue” of the elastic portions. 

This last factor covers the ability of 
the fabric to regain its shape after it 
has been stretched; in order to deter- 
mine “fatigue” CU subjected the 
girdles to flexing through 10,000 cycles 
—a test which is quite comparable to 
use. The fabrics were also subjected 
to abrasion. 

These tests yielded significant re- 
sults so far as the quality of the fabric 
was concerned. The one fabric that 
made a uniformly poor showing was 
the so-called “power net” which can- 
not be expected to wear well. This 
fabric is very cool and comfortable, 
however, and for women who are more 
interested in these qualities than in 
durability, it may be very satisfactory. 

Elasticity was considered of utmost 
importance in the two-way stretch pull- 
on girdles, which exert pressure on 
every part of the body covered. Fab- 
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rics that were easily stretched but not 
easily broken were given most credit. 
Fabrics with good elasticity are less in- 
jurious to health and will fit a wider 
range of figures. (There is, of course, 
no sure way that the purchaser can 
evaluate this quality, but you will find 
that the feel of the garment on the 
body is a rough indication of how con- 
fining the fabric is.) Elasticity was 
not given so much weight in ratings of 
panel-type girdles, where the elastic is 
not the only fabric binding the body. 


Care of Girdles 
oe should be washed in luke- 


warm water as frequently as pos- 
sible—ideally, after each wearing. 
They should be dried away from in- 
tense heat and, since heat is injurious 
to the rubber, they should not be 
ironed. A girdle of good quality, prop- 
erly cared for, should last at least three 
months. 








All-Elastic Type 





Best Buys 


Bestform (Bestform Brassiere Co.., 
NYC). 94¢. Available at Coopera- 
tive Distributors, 116 E. 16 St., 
NYC, as Cat. No.-1305. Two-way 
stretch knit of and rayon. 


cotton 
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Two small removable bones at front. 
Elastic taping top and. bottom. 
Third in order of quality. 


Smarties (Miller Corsets, NYC). $1. 
Two-way stretch knit of cotton and 
rayon. Two-inch elastic band at top 
to prevent rolling. Fifth in order of 
quality, 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of quality) 
Skippies (Formfit Co., NYC). $3.50. 


Two-way stretch knit of cotton and 
rayon. Small elastic-type boning at 
each side of waist to prevent rolling. 
Highest quality of those tested, but 
price is high. 

Smoothie Skyliner (Strouse-Adler 
Co., NYC). $2.98. Two-way stretch 
knit of cotton and rayon. Two large 
bones in cotton twill panel lining 
front of garment. Second in order 
of quality. 

Bestform. $1.94. Available at Co- 
operative Distributors as Cat. No. 
1306. Two-way stretch knit of cot- 
ton and rayon. Knitted to shape at 
waist for close fit and to prevent 
rolling. Invisible-type garters in 
front, conventional type in back. 
Fourth in order of quality. 


Bien Jolie Flash (Benjamin & 


Johnes, Inc., NYC). $2. Two-way 
stretch knit cotton. Light girdle 
with no special features. Good 


quality. 

Vassarette (Vassar Co., Chicago). $5. 
Two-way stretch knit of cotton and 
rayon. Invisible-type garters. Knit 
ribbing at top and bottom to prevent 
rolling. Good quality but not worth 
the price. 

Carter’s (William Carter Co., NYC). 
$2.50. Two-way stretch knit of 
rayon and cotton. Elastic taping at 
top and bottom. Good quality. 

Maiden Form Tric-o-Lastic (Maiden 


Form Brassiere Co., NYC). $3.50. 
Available at Cooperative Dis- 
tributors as Cat. No—131l. Two- 


way stretch knit of cotton and rayon. 
Two-inch soft bones in band all 
around waist to prevent rolling. In- 
visible-type garters in front, con- 
ventional type in back. Good 
quality. 

Kayser (Julius Kayser & Co., NYC). 
$1.98. Two-way stretch knit of cot- 
ton and rayon. 1%%-in. bones in 
band at waist to prevent rolling. 


Extra strong knit panel in front. 
Good quality. if ' 

Foundette (Munsingwear, Inc., 
NYC). $2.50. Two-way stretch knit 
of cotton and rayon. Elastic tape top 
and bottom. Very light garment. 
Good quality. 

Hickory Arioso (A. Stein & Co., 
NYC). $1.50. Two-way stretch knit 
of cotton and rayon. Two small re- 
movable bones at front of waist to 
prevent rolling. Very open-type 
knit. Rather poor workmanship. 
General quality slightly below aver- 
age. 

Maiden Form Curtsy. $1. Available 
at Cooperative Distributors as Cat. 
No.-1310. Two-way stretch knit of 
cotton. No special features. Girdle 
rather inelastic. Might be injurious 
if not worn large enough. Below 
average quality. Acceptable only be- 
cause of low price. 


Not Acceptable 


The girdles listed below were made 
of fabrics considered so inelastic that 
they might be harmful to the wearer. 


Luxite (Luxite Silk Products Co.). 
$2. Rayon satin. Stretches in hori- 
zontal direction only. Invisible-type 
garters in front, conventional type 
in back. Fabric showed up poorly in 
“fatigue” test. 

Smoothie (Strouse-Adler Co.) . $2.98. 
Rayon satin. Stretches in horizontal 
direction only. Workmanship rather 
peor. 

Nemo Sensation (Kops Bros.). 
$3.50. Two-way stretch knit of cot- 
ton and rayon. Only fair workman- 
ship. 

Skippies. $3.50. Two-way stretch 
woven fabric of cotton and rayon. 
Slide-fastener opening. Elastic bon- 
ing at waist. Workmanship poor. 
Lowest quality of those tested. 





Panel Type 





Best Buys 
Smarties (Miller Corsets, NYC). $2. 


Rayon and cotton satin front and 
back panels stretch vertically. 
Woven elastic fabric at side stretches 
horizontally. Two six-inch bones in 
front set in extra panel inside girdle. 
Second in order of quality. 














To Wear or Not to Wear.... 


N” all physicians approve of the 
use of a girdle except where a 
surgical or obstetrical corset is indi- 
cated. In the opinion of some who 
have made a study of the problem, 
the wearing of a girdle will promote 
relaxation of the abdominal muscles 
and, at the very least, make for a 
flabby abdomen. That increases the 
supposed need for a girdle, and a vi- 
cious cycle is on. Regular wearing 
of a tight girdle, moreover, may lead 
to constipation, difficult 
pregnancies and other re- 
sults of loss of muscle tone. 

Most sinister of current 
promotions by the corset in- 
dustry and women’s maga- 
zines is advice to the effect 
that it is wise and good to 
girdle your adolescent 
daughter. Parents’ Maga- 
zine,! for example, advo- 
cates “posture supports” for 
the 10-year old; the advice 
is, in fact, a frank invitation 
to ruin her figure at a par- 
ticularly early age. 

Says Parents’, with mag- 
nificent disregard for the 
facts: “they help support 
and strengthen figure 
muscles—do wonders for 
the girl’s posture.” The 
editorial even goes so far 


1 September, 1939, pp. 76-79. 


manufacturers, one of which (Maid- 
enform’s Curtsy) was found in CU's 
tests to be so inelastic as to be possibly 
injurious even to a mature figure. 


set will probably be worn only by 
women to whom expense is nothing. 
and style everything. 
less money will, in all probability, 
avoid even the inexpensive reproduc- 
tions for the simple reason that they 





to plug the products of certain 


The Mainbocher-type wasp-waist cor- 


Women with 


value their comfort, and un- 
wittingly their health. If 
these corsets should by any 
chance be widely used, 
medical science might again 
discover, as it did in the 
90’s, that livers and other 
internal organs had actually 
been changed in form as the 
result of such corseting. The 
average present-day girdle 
probably does no harm to 
internal organs. 

CU realizes that many wo- 
men feel they must wear 
girdles, and that these wo- 
men are eager for informa- 
tion about them. Hence 
these tests. No girdles made 
completely of rubber were 
tested because there is rea- 
son to believe that they are 
definitely harmful; least 
harmful are those made of 
the most yielding fabrics. 








Flatter-Bac 





Kayser (Julius Kayser & Co., NYC). 
$2. Rayon and cotton satin front 
panel stretches horizontally. Light 
open weave “power net” inserts at 
sides stretch horizontally. “Power 
net” insert at back stretches verti- 
cally. Two small bones at front of 
waist. Same quality score as 
Smarties. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of . quality) 


(Warner Bros. Co.. 
NYC). $3.50. Rayon and cotton 
satin front and back panels stretch 
vertically. Elastic inserts at sides 
stretch horizontally. Garters very 
well attached. Smal! bones in elastic 
webbing all around top to prevent 
rolling. Highest quality of those 
tested. 


Flexees (Artistic Foundations. NYC). 


$5. Front panel rayon and cotton 
poplin. Side inserts of elastic poplin 
stretch horizontally. Back panel of 
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same material stretches vertically. 
Two invisible-type garters in front, 
four conventional-type garters at 
sides and back. Slide-fastener clos- 
ing at waist front. Large bones in 
front of waist. Small diagonal 
bones set at back. Good quality. 


Carter’s Picot-Net (William Carter 


Co., NYC). $2.50. Vertical-stretch 
rayon and cotton satin at front and 
back. Knitted two-way stretch fabric 
cotton and rayon at sides. Two 
small bones at top of front. Small 
V-shaped “power net” insert at back. 
Good quality. 


Skippies (Formfit Co.. NYC). $2.50. 


Vertical-stretch cotton and rayon 
satin at front. Rest of garment hori- 
zontal-stretch woven elastic fabric 
of rayon and cotton. Two small 
diagonal bones at front of waist to 
prevent rolling. Good quality. 


Lelong (La Resista Corset Co., NYC). 


$5. Non-elastic cotton front panel. 
Large bones vertically down front. 
“Power net” horizontal-stretch in- 


Vogue 


Hickory “‘Figurite” 


Nemo (Kops Bros.). 


Foundette 


serts at sides. “Power net” vertical- 
stretch back panel with extra 
strong vertical sections known as 
“fabric boning.” Slide-fastener clos- 
ing at front. Six conventional-type 
garters. Good quality but not worth 
the price. 


Bien Jolie (Benjamin & Johnes, Inc.. 


NYC). $3.50. Vertical-stretch rayon 
and cotton satin front and back 
panels. Horizontal-stretch rayon 
and cotton elastic inserts at sides, 
Two small diagonal bones at front. 
Slide-fastener opening at front. Fair 
quality. 


Bestform (Bestform Brassiere Co., 


NYC). $3.50. Vertical-stretch rayon 
and cotton satin front and back 
panels. “Power net” horizontal- 
stretch inserts at sides. Two small 
diagonal bones at front.  Slide- 
fastener opening. Somewhat below 
average quality. 

( Vogue Mfg. Co., NYC). 
$3.98. Rayon and cotton vertical- 
stretch satin panel front and back. 
Horizontal-stretch elastic insert in 
the sides. Two small diagonal bones 
at back and at front. Workmanship 
and quality below average. 


Not Acceptable 


(A. Stein & 
Co.). $3.50. Non-elastic front panel 
rayon and cotton poplin. Vertical- 
stretch cotton poplin back panel. 
Horizontal-stretch elastic inserts at 
sides. Two small bones at front. 
Quality below average. 


$3.98. Non- 
elastic cotton woven fabric front and 
back panels. Horizontal-stretch in- 
serts at sides. Slide-fastener opening 
at front. Garter strength low. De- 
sign poor because of non-elastic 
back panel. Poor quality. 


Treo (Treo Co.). $3.79. Non-elastic 


rayon satin front and back panels. 
Horizontal-stretch “power net” in- 
serts at sides. Slide-fastener open- 
ing. Poor design because of non- 
elastic back: panel. Quality of gar- 
ment poor. 


(Munsingwear, __Inc.). 
$3.98. Vertical-stretch rayon and 
cotton poplin back and front panels. 
Horizontal-stretch inserts at sides. 
Workmanship poor because of raw 
seams with loose threads. Poor 
quality. 
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Triumph of Advertising 


Consolidated Edison and General Electric join hands to promote 


a new GE radio-phonograph to New York consumers. CU's tech- 


nicians find the set '‘Not Acceptable," the promotion misleading 


HE Consolidated Edison Co. is 
i silting a General Electric radio- 
phonograph. Together the two com- 
panies have launched a campaign cal- 
culated to stun the consumers of Great- 
er New York into submission, to move 
approximately 500,000 of the products 
through 800 dealers in the New York 
area. 

Consolidated Edison, which is ask- 
ing $23 for the instrument, calls it 
“The Greatest Show For Your Mon- 
ey” at this price. All one week last 
month full-page advertisements ap- 
peared in New York City papers de- 
scribing the campaign as a “no-profit” 
sale. And along with the ads went 
strange half-page statements from the 
General Electric Co. warning the 
world that, as soon as the generous 
gesture had 
been concluded, the same radio-phono- 
graph would be sold at $59.95 for a-c 
operation, at $64.95 for d-c operation. 

Since then General Electric has re- 
peated its threat, and Consolidated 
Edison has repeated its promises. New 
York consumers have been bombarded 
with advertisements in newspapers, on 
billboards, on their electric light bills, 
over the radio. 


of Consolidated Edison 


HIS most advertised of radio-pho- 
nator is the GE Model H 639, a 
small, 6-tube combination, price-fixed 
at $23 ($26.50 for d-c operation). CU 
has tested it and CU’s tests showed 
that a definite shock hazard was pres- 
ent when contact made to the 
metal pickup arm of the phonograph. 
Current leakage at this point exceed- 
ed by 10 times the maximum permitted 
in the safety requirements of the Ra- 
dio Manufacturers Ass’n. On the ba- 
sis of shock hazard, CU rates Model 
H 639 “Not Acceptable.” 

Performance tests placed the com- 
bination in a price class with the 
$24.95 Sears’ Silvertone (Cat. No.— 
6028) rated as “Acceptable” in the 
January 1939 Reports. The GE com- 
bination may also be compared with 
several 1940 combinations having sim- 
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was 





IN THE ADS 


. . . the impression is given that the 
lid can be closed over a record 


ilar specifications and 
price from $20 to $30. 

Model H 639, like most 1940 radios, 
is equipped with a antenna 
(called a “Beam-a-scope” by the manu- 
facturer, but no different from loop 
aerials on most 1940 radios) which 
picks up local stations adequately but 
is unsatisfactory on weak signals. The 
radio’s tone quality was deficient on 
the bass notes, but it was no worse 
on this count than other radios of 
its size and approximate price. Its 
small speaker is considered inade- 
quate, for neither radio music nor 
records could be heard without con- 
siderable distortion at the 
necessary for dancing. The switch 
from radio to phonograph, so much 
advertised as “automatic,” 
tually be operated by hand. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
six automatic “feathertouch” tuning 
keys operate a well-designed mechan- 
ism and stations are easily set up on 
them. The phonograph motor is self- 
starting, noiseless and an improvement 
over the type used generally on small 
phonograph players last year. 

A major objection to the phono- 
graph is the size of the cabinet. It 
small that the lid cannot be 
closed over the record player while 
a record is being played, although you 
would never guess it from the pictures 
in the ads. The result is that the 


ranging in 


loop 


volume 


must ac- 


is so 


needle noise and scratch is combined 
with the music, and the lid of pol- 
ished wood even reflects and amplifies 
the scratch. If the cabinet were a 
few inches larger, the lid could be 
closed and would muffle the noise of 
the needle. The fault is one which 
the GE-Edison combination shares 
with most small radio-phonographs. 


a is, on the face of it, some- 
thing in need of explanation about 
General Electric’s insistence that after 
the sale is over, Model H 639 will be 
on sale for $59.95. And there is cer- 
tainly reason to believe that the state- 
ment is no more than a promotional 
threat. For if General Electric is as 
good as its word, Model H 639 will 
be in direct competition with GE Mod- 
el H 638, now on sale for $59.95. 

Model H 638 is similar in appear- 
ance to the H 639 and has a similar 
chassis and loudspeaker; but in many 
respects it is a better instrument. 

Its cabinet, for example, is large 
enough so that the phonograph can 
be played with the lid closed. This 
larger cabinet not only permits better 
tone quality for bass notes, but pro- 
vides room for a larger and more 
eficient loop or “Beam-a-scope” 
which, in turn, makes for greater sen- 
sitivity to weak stations. Moreover, 
the phonograph motor has an auto- 
matic stop and the phonograph pick- 
up, entirely different in design, is 
equipped with a small pilot light. 

This model has tone control and 
three tuning bands which permit 
short-wave reception; Model H 639 
has only one broadcast band. In the 
larger model, too, the change-over 
from radio to phonograph is accom- 
plished merely by pushing a button. 
But even Model H 638 is not a “Best 
Buy” at $59.95, 





IN FACT 


the lid cannot be closed even 


with a 10" record on the turntable 
(the record shown is 12”) 
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To All CU Members 


Once again, CU turns to you jor cooperation in increasing its membership. 
Continued restriction of CU’s promotion by newspapers and magazines means that 
CU must continue to call on your loyalty and enthusiasm. Time and again, you have 
Cemonstrated that you appreciate the importance of strengthening and expanding 


your own testing organization. 


The premium offer announced on this page was designed for two purposes: (1) 
to enlarge the membership so that CU’s program of steady expansion of its product- 


CO. Kallx 


testing services can be assured; (2) to 
offer tangible and useful evidence of CU’s 
appreciation of the efforts so many of you 
devote to building up the organization. 
CU is confident that you will respond. 


Director 











To Help Build CU.... 


U, long ago. learned that it could 

count on its members’ enthusiasm 
and support. CU members, familiar 
with the value of CU’s services, have 
always been infected with a mission- 
ary zeal to “spread the word.” And 
the result—reflected in rising mem- 
bership totals—has been little short of 
sensational. 

CU was formed in February 1936 
with an original band of a few hun- 
dred members: today, !ess than four 
years later, CU has a membership of 
85,000. 

CU’s 1939-40 Membership Pre- 
mium Offer for the Christmas period 
provides every member with an oppor- 
tunity to help build CU further and 
help himself at the same time. 

Will you do your share? 

You can do your share—and obtain 
a valuable premium for yourself—by 
giving CL memberships as Christmas 
Gifts or by selling memberships to 
your friends. neighbors and relatives. 
Remember that every membership you 
bring in strengthens CU and enables 
it to provide more guidance than ever 
before in the difficult art of making 
your income go as far as possible. 


® 
All of the books offered for 6 and 9 


Premium Points should be familiar to 
most CL members, or at least their 
authors should. 

E. A. Gilbert is CU’s Insurance Con- 
sultant; the book of which he is co- 
author (published by Modern Age at 
75¢) presents a basic study of the in- 
surance business. All but one of the 
four CU books listed have been exten- 
sively described in the Reports. The 
one that hasn’t is “Good Health and 
Bad Medicine,” which is only now go- 
ing to the printer. In it Dr. Harold 
Aaron, CU’s Medical Adviser, writes 
cogently of a variety of health matters. 


CU is happy to be able to offer two 
such outstanding books as John Stein- 
beck’s “The Grapes of Wrath” (Vik- 
ing; $2.75) and Carey McWilliams’ 
“Factories in the Field.” (Little. 
Brown; $2.50). CU is including these 
books for the same reason that it 
publishes labor reports: to provide 
consumers with information about the 
conditions under which consumer 
goods are manufactured. “Factories 
in the Field” provides a documentary 
study of the agricultural labor condi- 
tions in California that 
largely in  Steinbeck’s 
claimed novel. 

“The Pressure Boys” by Kenneth G. 
Crawford, well-known Washington cor- 
respondent, presents the inside story of 
lobbying (including the fight against 
the Food & Drug bill) in the nation’s 
capitol (Julian Messner; $3). 

“Lords of the Press” by George 
Seldes (Messner; $3) was added late 
to last year’s premium offers, and 
proved so popular that it is again 
included. 

The bound volumes of the Reports 
are the first that CU has ever had made 
up. The binding job is a handsome 
and durable one, and the many CU 
members who are anxious to have the 
Reports for permanent reference 
should find them eminently desirable. 


figure so 
widely ac- 


Premium Offers 


(See below for an explanation oj how 
Premium Points are ¢omputed.) 


6 PREMIUM POINTS 


1940 edition of CU's Special 
“Wines and Liquors," or 


by Mort and £. «A 


Report on 


“Investing in Disaster,” 
Gilbert 


9 PREMIUM POINTS 


CU's new binder (see page 24), or one of 
the following CU books: 


“False Security,” by Bernard Reis 


“Our Common Ailment" or "Good Health 
and Bad Medicine” (not yet published), 
by Harold Aaron, M.D. 


“Millions on Wheels,” by D. H. Palmer and 
Laurence Crooks 


12 PREMIUM POINTS 


One beo.ad volume (1936-37, 1938 or 1939) 
of CU Reports, or one of the following 
books: 


"The Grapes of Wrath," by John Steinbeck 


“Factories in the Field," by Carey McWil. 
liams 


“The Pressure Boys,’ by Kenneth G. Crawford 
“Lords of the Press," by George Seldes 


21 PREMIUM POINTS 
Two bound volumes of CU Reports, or 
Any two books from the above list 


30 PREMIUM POINTS 
All three bound volumes of CU Reports, or 
Any three books from the above list 


Method of Scoring 


Premiums will be awarded on the basis 
of a point score, as follows: 


$1 membership ($1.50 Western) 
$3 membership ($3.50 Western) 
$2.50 Christmas Gift Memberships 
($3 Western) —This rate applies 
only when 3 or more memberships 
are entered at one time 3 points 
$5 two-year membership ($6 West- 
ern) 6 points 
$5 Special Christmas Offer ($6 West- 
ern)—A year's membership and sub- 
scription to the full edition of the 
Reports, plus a// 1939 issues, plus 
the 1939 and 1940 Buying Guides, 


| point 
3 points 


plus the gold-stamped binder 6 points 
$7 three-year membership ($8.50 — 
Western) 9 points 





before January 25, 1940. 


Conditions of CU's Premium Offer 


TH Premium Offer is available to all present members and all who join 

Memberships entered for premiums must be 
received at CU's offices during the Premium Offer period, October 25, 1939 
to January 25, 1940, and must be accompanied by the full amount of money 
due. Money should be sent by postal money order, check or registered mail. 

Memberships entered for premiums must give clearly the name and address 
of the member to whom they are to be credited, along with the name and 
address of the recipients (renewals will be counted). 
indicate which premium they want when they enter their memberships. 

A member who sends in three or more Christmas Gift Memberships at 
the same time need remit only $2.50 for each ($3 for Western CU). A 
member may include his own renewal (even if his membership does not 
expire for some time) among the three Christmas Gift Memberships. 

Membership blanks will be sent to any member requesting them. 


Members should clearly 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


DR. WALTER C. ALVAREZ—Professor of 





Medicine, University of Minnesota. Mayo 
Foundation; Senior Consultant, Division of 
Medicine, Mayo Clinic; Editor, American 


Journal of Digestive Diseases. 


DR. ANTON J. CARLSON—Chairman, Dep't 
of Physiology, University of Chicago; Past 
President, American Physiological Society; 
Author, “The Control of Hunger in Health 
and Disease." 


DR. MARION B. SULZBERGER—Ass't Profes- 
sor of Clinical Dermatology and Syphilology, 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School, 
Columbia University; Editor, Journal of Inves- 
tigative Dermatology. 
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IN THIS SECTION 


. CU members will find articles on medical 
news and opinion; authoritative medical dis- 
cussion of foods, cosmetics and drugs; reports 
on questions of public health and health legis- 
lation in the United States. 


Members of CU's Medical Advisory Board 
(listed on this page) are consulted on all 
matters of medicine reported on which lie 
within their fields. Consumers Union and its 
Special Medical Adviser are responsible for 
all expressions of opinion in regard to other 
questions considered. 


The Medical Section appears regularly 
each month as a department of Consumers 
Union Reports. 





Medical Cure 


Some facts and figures on the way 


the present methods work, and an 


analysis of why they are working badly 


N THE United States few men are more honored than the 
physician. Certainly no profession is more respected- 
and quite properly, in view of the important contributions 
to medical science that the American medical profession 
has made. Yet in spite of almost limitless potentialities 
for medical care, the people of the country are calling for 
relief from a situation which denies those potentialities. 
The call is steadily growing louder and more articulate. It 
can be translated at present into four main complaints: 

(1) That there are widespread, unmet medical needs; 
(2) that the costs of sickness constitute a crushing burden; 
(3) that there are defects in the quality of existing medi- 
cal services; (4) that loss of wages and salaries—the 
economic loss due to sickness—is too much. 

The existence of widespread unmet medical needs has 
been summarized in President Roosevelt’s famed “one-third 


of the population of this country is not only ill-fed, ill- 


housed and ill-clothed but also ill-cared for in illness.” 

Numerous surveys prove this to the hilt. The investiga- 
tions of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., the California and Michigan State Medical Societies. 
and most complete of all, the exhaustive National Health 
Survey’ of over 800,000 families undertaken by the U. S. 
Public Health Service as a W.P.A. project—all demon- 
strate that there is much preventable sickness and death 
and that the amount of medical care received is directly 
proportional to income. 

One study,* supervised by the California State Medical 
Society in 1937, revealed that among persons who knew 





1“Proceedings of the National Health Conference”; U. S. Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.: 1938. 35¢. 


2 California Medical-Economic Survey, 


1937, 
October, 1939 


California Medical Ass'n: 


they needed medical care, only 66% were receiving it, 
thus disposing of the charge that popular ignorance is 
responsible for the failure of medicine in reaching the 
public. The American Medical Ass’n, opposed to any 
changes in the forms of medical practice in this country, 
tries to minimize the problem by statistical quibbling. 

Early this year the A.M.A. reported* the results of its 
which purported to prove that only 40,000 
people were denied medical care. As Dr. Michael M. 
Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Research in Medical 
Economics, has pointed out: “The figure of 40,000 persons 
means merely (what nobody questions) that blank refusal 
of medical attention is rare.” Obviously the A.M.A.’s 
figures have nothing to do with the need for medical 
services. 

Only the rich and the poor, it is often said, get the best 
of medical care; the rich because they have the money, the 
poor because they have charity and free clinics. But why, 
we must ask ourselves. do all the surveys demonstrate that 
the gross sickness and mortality rates for the poor in our 
great cities are as high today as they were for the nation as 
a whole, half a century ago? And why is acute illness 47% 
more prevalent and chronic illness 87% more prevalent 
among families on relief than among families with incomes 
of $3.000 or over? 


own survey 


American Medical Ass'n. Vol. 112, No. 21, May 27, 


‘ Journal of 
1939, 
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The nation’s bill for medical care is more than three and 
a half billion dollars. And philanthropy, contrary to gen- 
eral belief, actually pays at most 5% of this bill. 

In the larger cities the poor do indeed have free clinics 
—although hardly the kind that give adequate or dignified 
services. In towns and rural districts, in many sections of 
the country, there are none at all. 


OVERTY and low income are the chief causes of insufh- 
P cient medical care, but sickness costs are a serious 
financial problem for families far above the poverty level. 
To quote:* 


All over this country the people know from the experience 
of their own families and neighbors about needs for medical 
care and the financial burdens brought by sickness bills. Does 
not everyone know families to whom an unexpected sickness 
bill of $100, $500, or more, brought financial distress? Does 
not everyone know people who have waited for medical care 
until they were seriously ill, or who have done without care 
because they did not feel they could pay for it and did not 
want to accept charity from a physician or a hospital? 

Sickness bills are not like any other bills in the family 
budget. They fall unevenly. They fall unexpectedly. The 
housewife who plans in advance the family budget for food, 
rent and luxuries, cannot make plans for her family’s expenses 
for medical care. A few statistics may be cited. In round 
numbers, about half the people in any given year have little 
sickness and very low sickness bills; about one-third have 
moderate sickness bills; while the remaining one-sixth have 
very high bills. This unlucky sixth of our people, however, 
pays in one year half the total sickness bills paid by every 
body in that year. No one can tell in advance whether his 
family during the next year will be in the lucky half, the 
moderately fortunate third, or the unlucky sixth. 


Let us suppose that you are in the $2,000-$3,000 income 
class. You can afford to be taken care of by a family 
physician. Let us suppose further that you are com- 
plaining of indigestion of several weeks’ duration. It may 
be that a simple change in diet will correct the condition. 
If not, if the indigestion does not improve—and it fre- 
quently doesn’t—many diagnostic tests, besides the physical 
examination, may have to be performed. 

An analysis of the gastric contents, an examination of 
the stool, an x-ray examination of the gastro-intestinal 
canal and perhaps of the gall bladder, and finally the 
newest advance in medical technique, a gastroscopy, may 
be necessary for a thorough diagnostic work-up. And the 
cost? Probably $50 to $100—far more than can usually 
be spent. And suppose that a consultation with a surgeon 
is necessary and finally an operation, with surgeon’s fees 
and nursing and hospital costs. It is apparent that it is 
not only difficult or impossible for the indigent to secure 
adequate medical care but also for most families of moder- 
ate means—and this means the overwhelming majority of 
the population. 

Since people find it hard to pay sickness bills, the 
incomes of doctors, dentists and nurses also suffer. A 
small percentage of doctors are fed by the rich, the well- 
to-do and the moderately well-to-do—that is, by the 3% 
of the population with incomes over $5,000. 
1929, one-half of the general practitioners (40,000) earned 


sut even in 


+“Health Security and the American Public,” by Michael M. 
Davis: 1936. Available from the Committee on Research in Medi 
cal Economics, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC. 

° Diagnostic clinics for low-income groups have been established 
in some cities under private hospital auspices. They will be dis 
cussed in a subsequent article, along with hospital plans. 
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less than $2,500. And about 40% of what a doctor gets 
from his patient must go to meet his expenses for office 
maintenance, automobile, &. That is a high overhead. 
hard on the doctor and costly to the public. 


_ is the present status of illness and the costs of 
medical care in this country. These conditions are 
inevitable under the present method of organization of 
medical services. For the present method, known as the 
fee-for-service system, has outlived its usefulness. Dr. 
Davis writes :° 

The fee system of paying for medical care was built 
up long before the advent of preventive and control measures, 
It depends psychologically upon the compulsive motives of pain, 
fear, or anxiety. With diseases and conditions which can be 
prevented, or which can be benefited in incipient stages, the fee 
system presents an economic barrier against the receipt of care 
at the most favorable period. 

All of us hear of the need for periodic physical examina- 
tions and yearly check-ups of health, but how many obtain 
these examinations? The U. S. Public Health Service, the 
State and City Health Departments, and various public 
health associations undertake campaigns to reduce the inci- 
dence of cancer, syphilis, tuberculosis, diabetes and other 
diseases, but how many can follow their advice? 

Uncertainty about the cost of a service is always a deterrent 
to its purchase. The cost of care may be small but it might be 
large. Because of a possible burdensome charge, the consumer 
is likely to postpone seeking medical attention, hoping he may 
get well without it or by means of a patent medicine.” 

There is thus a profound contradiction between the 
potentialities of medical science and what the people get in 
medical services. 

The fee-for-service system breeds other evils. Free and 
open competition among doctors and dentists is not only 
severe and disturbing to the practitioner, but alse very 
confusing to the consumer. How to choose a doctor is a 
question that has always troubled the consumer. If he lives 
in a rural district he has little or no choice—he simply has 
to see the doctor who happens to be practicing there, or 
eo as much as 70 miles or more to the nearest general 
hospital. 

The dispensary patient in the town or city also has no 


6“Problems and Issues of Medical Service,” by Michael M. 
Davis: 1936. Available from the Committee on Research in 
Medical Economics, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC. 


7 Ibid, 
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choice. He has to accept any doctor assigned to him. The 
so-called free choice of physicians which the A.M.A. 
glorifies is a myth to more than half the population. 


T Is not much different for the consumer who can afford 
to buy medical care. He selects a doctor because the 

doctor is in the neighborhood or was recommended by a 
friend, a pharmacist, or the secretary of the lodge to which 
he belongs. It is very difficult for a layman to judge the 
competence of a physician. He can only tell by experience 
and that experience may be a bad one. If he applies to 
the local county medical society for help he is likely as 
not to get the names of doctors who happen to stand in 
well with the society, who are faithful partisans of the 
AM.A. 

A recent study® of 364 self-supporting families of small 
means living in three different parts of New York, throws 
the spotlight of reality on the question of free choice of 
physician. The study showed that the choice isn’t always 
very free and is rarely very wise. Close personal relation- 
ship between the doctor and patient is essential in many 
cases, but the majority of people are not obtaining it. A 
better organization of medical facilities and intelligent 
choice under guidance of professional groups as in group 
and cooperative health organizations would better meet the 
needs of the consumer. 

A doctor’s membership in a group giving medical serv- 
ices in a coordinated way to consumer subscribers does not 
spoil the relationship between doctor and patient. We 
shall say more of coordinated medical services in our dis- 
cussion of medical cooperatives, but at present it is clear 
that what really does spoil the relationship is that the 
doctor has to charge a fee for each individual service and 
the patient has to pay the bill. 


Once the money question is removed, the relationship between 
physician and patient becomes purely human. The value of a 
commodity can be estimated pretty accurately, while it is humanly 
impossible to estimate the value of a medical service in dollars 
and cents. Advice given by a doctor in a half hour’s conversation 
may have tremendous repercussions in a man’s life, while a 
major operation may ie entirely worthless. If we remove the 
doctor from the economic struggle, we set him f ee and allow 
him to practice what medical science has taught hi.o.® 


geen under the present system the doctor 
has little opportunity to assimilate the newer knowl- 
edge of medicine. The present facilities for post-graduate 
education are limited and the practicing physician must 
not only pay for these but he frequently must lose his 
income while he takes advantage of them. Only for the 
limited number of physicians who hold salaried positions 
in universities, private group clinics and government 
agencies are opportunities provided for systematic 
education. 

In a study undertaken by the Michigan State Medical 
Society in 1934 it was reported that “nearly 42% of the 
physicians were deficient in medical knowledge. In other 
words, almost half of the physicians were unable to pass 
satisfactorily 29 practical medical questions.” The pro- 





*“Choice and Change of Doctors—A Study of the Consumer of 
Medical Services,” by Gladys V. Swackhamer; 1939. Available 
from the Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, NYC. 

*“Socialized Medicine,” by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, The Yale 
Review, Vol. 27, No. 3, March 1938, 
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portion failing to pass increased with the number of years 
which had elapsed since graduation from medical school. 
The so-called “refresher” courses which doctors take from 
time to time are “mere makeshifts to which the present 
system has forced us, expedients by which the practi- 
tioner may be taught new tricks.”*° 

These facts reflect less on the doctors than upon a system 
which fails to provide methods by which most doctors, for 
their own sake and for the sake of their patients, can 
keep abreast of the progress of medical science and art. 

Another evil by-product of the present system is the 
practice of fee-splitting. As Dr. Hugh Cabot says": 

There has developed an appalling situation, in which physi- 
cians in general practice come to regard themselves as having 
something to sell to the specialist who will allow them the largest 

commission, . 

The medical societies may thunder and rage against 
the practice but it will go on as long as the doctor is 
economically insecure. And he will be insecure so long 
as medicine is practiced in the present individualistic, 
highly competitive manner. 

Disability insurance and what the consumer can do 
under present conditions to obtain good health care will 
be taken up in the next article. Socialized medicine, 
compulsory health insurance, and voluntary health insur- 
ance will also be discussed. 


Your Water Supply 


Some notes on plumbing hazards 


HE water supplied by your municipality may be safe 
Ti drink when it reaches your home or the building in 
which you work. Whether it is still safe when it flows from 
the kitchen faucet or drinking fountain is another matter. 
Most cities chlorinate their water and many filter it in 
addition. Yet these safeguards are of little avail if water 
can be contaminated at the point of use. And precisely 
this can happen in thousands of homes and buildings 
throughout the country. 

Until relatively recently little attention was paid by 
health authorities to the possibility that sewage might flow 
into the water pipes in houses and buildings. Hence the 
vast majority of plumbing installations throughout the 
country were made under building codes that permitted this 
serious hazard. 

The greatest danger occurs in tall buildings where the 
pressure of the incoming water from the city mains is in- 
sufficient to carry it to the upper stories; it must therefore 
be pumped to the top of the building. But the head of 
pressure in the sewer pipes can easily exceed the pressure 
of the incoming water at the basement level. Given a suit- 
able cross-connection between drain and water supply pipe, 
sewage can flow into the water, polluting the supply for a 
whole building. 

Drainage can flow into water pipes in another way also— 
by siphonage. Modern toilets are often connected directly 


10 “Medicine and the Public,” by Dr. John P. Peters, New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine, Vol. 220, No. 12, March 23, 1939. 

11 “The Doctors’ Bill,” by Dr. Hugh Cabot, Columbia University 
Press; 1935. 
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to the water line with an intervening “flushometer” valve, 
which does away with the reservoir. If, while flushing a 
toilet, the pressure should suddenly drop in the water line 
because water is drawn off elsewhere, some‘of the contents 
of the toilet bowl can be siphoned into the water pipe. 
Siphonage can, of course, occur from any submerged water 
outlet-—from sinks having faucets which extend below the 
water level when the bowl is filled, from bathtubs and 
swimming pools, from old-type toilet reservoirs. 

An additional and frequently very dangerous source of 
contamination is the dual water supply used in many in- 
dustrial plants. Often a closely accessible source of water, 
such as a polluted river, may be used for boilers, either 
because the city water may be unsuitable owing to hardness, 
or for reasons of economy. 


A POLLUTED water supply is as suitable for many indus- 
trial operations as a sanitary source, hence the 
accessary supply is rarely purified. But under certain con- 
ditions the accessary source may be inadequate or fail 
altogether and it is necessary to use the city water. Hence 
cross-connections are installed to permit either supply to 
be used at will. If the valve between the two supplies 
should leak, or if the engineer should forget to close it, 
the polluted water may flow into the pipes connected to 
drinking fountains. 

The danger of such plumbing installations has been ap- 
preciated by experts for many years. But it required a 
catastrophe to bring it forcibly to the attention of sanitary 
engineers, plumbers and plumbing manufacturers: the 
amebic dysentery epidemic at Chicago’s World’s Fair in 
1933. 160,000 persons were exposed to polluted water 
at two hotels alone having cross-connections between water 
and sewer pipes and other serious plumbing defects. Those 
that acquired amebic dysentery carried the disease with 
them to 400 cities in the United States and Canada. 

The total number who became carriers of the ameba or 
the dysentery bacillus will never be known. But among 
the hotel employees 40% had amebiasis.‘ Well over a 
thousand of the visitors to these hotels alone were made 
acutely ill—98 died in this outbreak. 

The investigations that followed in Chicago and else- 
where on the heels of this epidemic revealed an amazing 
state of affairs. In the two hotels mentioned there were 
more than 20 cross-connections permitting direct flow of 
sewage into water pipes. A leaky drain dripped sewage 
inte an ice water tank. Dozens of submerged inlets per- 
mitted siphonage of waste into water pipes. So extensive 
were these plumbing defects that their correction is said 
to have cost more than $250,000. 

Inspection of 980 hotels in Chicago in 1934 showed 
more than 100,000 possible sources of contamination. 
Last year, in preparation for San Francisco’s present ex- 
position, its health department examined 651 hotels and 
found 1,501 hazards. In New York 1,200 buildings had 


511 cross-connections alone. 


ib INDUSTRIAL plants, sources of contamination are, if any- 
thing, more numerous than elsewhere. Major Joel I. 
Connolly, chief of Chicago’s Bureau of Public Health En- 
gineering remarked last year that “there have been more 


1 See the article on dysentery in the September 1939 Reports. 
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cases of illness among industrial employees . 
from defective plumbing than from any 
trial source in recent years.” 

A study just made in Indiana showed that many plants 
had potentially dargerous dual water supplies. And, of 
course, unlike other industrial hazards, polluted water 
usually affects a large portion of the employees in any 
plant. Bacteria or amebas in water are not the only 
dangerous agents—in one plant a submerged water inlet 
was found in a silver plating tank containing a solution of 
deadly potassium cyanide. Fortunately, this hazard was 
discovered and corrected before anyone—so far as jg 
known—was poisoned. 

As a result of its extensive study of the Chicago epidemic 
the United States Public Health Service* proposed new and 
stringent regulations with regard to plumbing installations 
and pointed out: “there is a great need for education of 
engineers, architects, designers. equipment manufacturers, 
installation artisans, and operating personnel . . . relative 


2< resulting 
other one indus. 


to the hazards of cross-connections.” 

The U.S.P.H.S. suggestions are being incorporated in 
some new building codes, but many serious plumbing 
hazards are introduced into homes and buildings long after 
they are built. In San Francisco, inspectors found that 
often “original building construction plans did not 
in any way resemble the existing conglomeration of pipes.” 
The problem is thus one of great magnitude. 

It is all very well for municipal officials to puff out their 
chests—as they are wont to do—over the purity of the 
water that flows in the city mains. 
right to know that the water from his faucet is safe. 

The sources of community water supplies in many parts 
of the country are amazingly bad—as President Roosevelt 
pointed out to Congress this year in a special message on 
“Water Pollution in the United States.” And, with few 
exceptions, officials would be considered remiss in their 
duty if city water as it is pumped into the mains was not 
tested and treated to make it at least reasonably safe. 

But despite publicity on plumbing hazards, efforts to 
correct them on a sufficiently wide scale to be of real im- 
portance have been very few. Probably not a single city 
in the country has enough sanitary inspectors to examine 
the plumbing in every building routinely. Many plumbing 
codes are still antiquated. Many plumbers are indifferent 
to the sanitary hazards in an otherwise technically satis- 
factory job. 

Consumers must support legislation for revision of build- 
ing codes where these permit plumbing hazards. Insist on 
inspection of the plumbing in the buildings in which you 
live and work. 


The consumer has a 


F you live in your own home many plumbing hazards 
I can be corrected at nominal cost: replacement of all 
faucets that extend below the top water level of the sink 
with the modern elevated type; elimination of all sub- 
merged inlets such as those near the bottom of old-fash- 
ioned bathtubs; installation of anti-siphonage devices on 
toilet flush valves; and, of course, removal of all direct 
cross-connections between water and sewer pipes and re- 
placement with devices that do not permit back-flow. 








2“Epidemic Amebic Dysentery,” National Institute of Health, 
Bulletin No. 166. 
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Movie Cameras 


. » « may be bought for as little as $6 at a sale, 


or you can pay $3,000. And the important ques- 


tion at any price is what you are getting for your 


money. Herewith some pertinent facts about types 


and makes — with 


ATING amateur motion picture 
R equipment is like rating automo- 
biles—what is a best buy for a person 
with limited funds may be a poor buy 
for the amateur who is well off. A Cine- 
Kodak Eight-20 at $29.50 is a good 
camera for the price, and hence may 
be just the thing for you if you can't 
ay more. And a Cine-Kodak Special 
with all the accessories (an investment 
of probably $750) may be the best buy 
for your neighbor. 

Back in 1900, when amateur movie 
equipment first appeared on the mar- 
ket, almost everyone who took movies 
was an amateur, experimenting with a 
new art. The initial impetus to real 
amateur movies was given in 1922 
when Pathe Fréres tried to flood the 
country with their Pathex 9.5 mm. 
home equipment. They went broke, 
but they did break the market for 
Eastman and for Bell & Howell who 
came along two years later and initi- 
ated the present trend. 

The 9.5 


Europe, never gained much foothold 


mm. type, popular in 
here, although the equipment and film 
ean still be bought in some camera 
shops. 

Sixteen mm. equipment is the back- 
bone of the amateur field today. There 
are in use more 16 mm. home projec- 
tors than the total of all theatre pro- 
jectors. And the 16 mm. cameras now 
available will do almost anything the 
Hollywood cameras can; they are ac- 
tually being used in some theatres. 

Hollywood has not adopted the 
cheaper film because the photographic 
quality of 16 mm. film is not quite so 
good as that of professional 35 mm., 
and there are some few tricks that 
could not be done with 16 mm. with 
the accuracy possible in the larger 
film, Besides, film is the cheapest part 
of a professional production, whereas 
it is the most expensive part of amateur 
work. 

The 8 mm. camera originated 10 or 
12 years later than the 16 mm.. but its 
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ratings of 


leading brands 


popularity is 
bounds. 


gaining by leaps and 
It is superior to the 16 mm. 
from the cost angle. and almost equal 
from the quality angle, but it will 
never surpass 16 mm. because of a few 
minor difficulties. 

Eight mm. is the poor man’s friend, 
and simple arithmetic proves it. One 
hundred feet of 16 mm. film lasts four 
minutes on the screen. An average 
cost for this much film is $6—$1.50 a 
minute. Twenty-five feet of 8 mm. 
also lasts four minutes on the screen. 
The average cost is $2.25—5614¢ a 
minute. Processing charges are in- 
cluded in these costs. 

Photographic quality is an immeas- 
quantity. It depends 
large extent on individual judgment 
and personal tolerances. However, it 
is generally agreed that 8 mm. is 
slightly inferior to 16 mm., although 
better than 16 mm. was at its introduc- 


urable to a 


tion. The smaller size is entirely suit- 
able for personal record work, scenes 


of the family, trips, and similar items. 


MATEUR movies differ from. still 
A pictures and professional movies 
in several respects, and first of all in 
that they customarily involve no nega- 
tive film. Amateur movie film is de- 
veloped by the reversal process—that 
is, the same piece of film which is 
put into the camera is made into a posi- 
tive and returned for projection. This 
accounts for the comparatively low 
cost of amateur positive. If the usual 
negative-positive process were used, 
the cost for 16 mm. film would be 
about $15 for a 100-foot roll, and the 
amateur movie field would not be what 
it is today. 

(If you are an average movie ama- 
teur, you will guard the pieces of film 
you have made as precious gems, and 
never throw an inch away, no matter 
how terrible they are photographi- 
cally, or what eyestrain they induce in 
your victims. Very few belong to the 
upper crust of amateurs, who carefully 
weed out all bad film and only show 
their best efforts.) 

Because there is no negative, pre- 
cious scenes should be removed from 
the projector immediately after the 
first screening, and returned to the 
manufacturer for duplication. Dupli- 
cates can then be filed away as a safe- 
guard against mechanical damage to 
the original. Originals and duplicates 
cannot successfully be spliced to- 
gether; one or the other is always out 
of focus in the projector. 

When you go camera shopping, the 





VICTOR 5 
. but it costs $147.50 without the lens 


An excellent camerea . . 
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clerk may tell you—-to get you started 
-—~that all you need is a camera and 
projector. On the contrary, you will 
also need a tripod, a good exposure 
meter (especially for color) and sev- 
eral filters. For the projector you will 
need rewinders, a splicer and some 
humidor cans or cases to preserve your 
films. (Safety base film dries out 
rapidly and becomes brittle; it must 
be kept in a moist atmosphere. ) 
sider these extras when you make up 
your budget. Each is an investment 
and need not be repeated except in case 
of breakage. 


CLon- 


HERE are almost as many types of 
pgm as there are brands. You 
can get a simple camera with a mini- 
mum of adjustments or one so much 
more complicated that it will do almost 
anything except dry the dishes. 

With the $417.50 Cine-Kodak 
Special, for example, you can make 
time lapse studies and slow motion; 
you can reverse and split; you can go 
in for stage trickery, focus on a ground 
glass, load 200 feet at a time in the 
special magazine—in fact, you have 
the means to do almost anything a 
Hollywood cameraman can do. With 
the Victor 3 at a fraction of the price 
you are limited to straight shooting, 
except for variable speeds. For aver- 
age work the Victor 3 is by far the bet- 
ter buy. Or if you have only $40 to 
spend, the Cine-Kodak E is 
camera. 

But maybe price is no object and 
you find the Cine Special not diversi- 
fied enough for you. Then a minia- 
ture Mitchell (the finest professional 
camera) can be had for around $2,500! 

If you’re a simple soul without the 
mechanical ability to thread a needle, 
you will want a camera that has a self- 
threading magazine. But you must be 
willing to pay the piper. Magazine 
loads cost much more per foot than 
ordinary spools, because of the extra 
handling they require. Most people 
find threading a simple task, which in- 
volves lacing the film over two sprock- 
ets, through the film gate and attach- 
ing the end of the leader to the 
take-up spool. Ordinarily it takes no 
more than a minute. 

Several of the magazine cameras 
are soon to be taken off the market. 
Consumers apparently are not so avid 
for mechanical simplicity as they are 
for low operating cost. If you are one 
of those who feel threading is too 
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your 


much of a task, this may be a good 
time to find a bargain in magazine 
cameras. The Simplex Pockette, the 
first of the magazines, is now being 
cleared as is Filmo 121. Film will 
continue to be available for such 


cameras even after they leave the 
market. 
Several cameras require special 


nagazines with film available only 
from the individual camera manufac- 
turers. While the film is often cheaper 
than standard brands, it is also usually 
inferior. It is a good plan to avoid 
anything in photography that is special 
and restricted. An exception is the 


special lens mounts on the Cine- 
Kodaks. The Eastman lenses are satis- 
factory and their special bayonet 


mounts are accurate. 

An important problem at this time 
is the choice between cameras of Amer- 
ican and foreign manufacture. Some 
of the imported cameras are good buys. 
Outstanding are the Swiss-made Bolex 
and the French Emel 8. The German 
movie cameras seem to be suffering 
from too much ersatz. Five years ago, 
German workmanship was a standard 
of comparison. Today, it is too often 
of such poor quality that the machine 
requires adjustment or even rebuilding 
before it is usable. 

For this reason the Zeiss Movikon 
is rated only “Good” on manufacture. 
Probably one of the older ones, pur- 
chased secondhand, would be a better 
buy than a new one. The Cine-Kodak 
Special will do everything that the 
Movikon will do and more. And the 
Bolex is $110 cheaper than the Movi- 
kon, and better. 

An important thing, aside from 
workmanship, in considering the pur- 
chase of foreign cameras, is the matter 
of parts and servicing. American- 
made cameras can be serviced quickly 
and easily. Imported cameras may 
offer a problem. The Bolex and Movi- 
kon are exceptions as the importers 
carry a complete stock of parts. 


NN’: the important thing—choosing 
your camera. Weigh the factors 
of price and quality. Then check up 
on available gadgets. Narrow the field 
down to two or three, then go to your 
dealer and handle the cameras. Find 
which one you like the feel of best, 
which shape suits you; compare the 
convenience of controls, examine the 
finders. When you have made your 
choice ask the dealer if he will grant 


return privilege after a 10-day trig), 
A reputable dealer will. Ten days 
will give you a chance to expose one or 
more rolls and have them processed, 


These are the things you should 
watch for: 


1. Shape. Three general shapes are 
prevalent: vertical, horizontal and 
square. The Bolex and Movikon are 
square; among the others there are 
about equal numbers of vertical and 
horizontal. If you wear glasses the 
vertical shape may prove hard to use, 
but you must determine that for your. 
self; many wearers of glasses use the 
vertical with little difhculty after per. 
sonal adjustment. The vertical camera 
is easier to handle at first, since jt 
seems to fit the hand better, but the 
horizontal is just as easy after a little 
use. 

2. Lens. Cheaper cameras have 
fixed focus lenses. This is satisfactory 
for all normal record work, but for 
making titles and other close-ups it in- 
troduces a problem. (Some titling out- 
fits solve this with a compensating 
lens that takes care of focus in making 
titles.) If a focusing mount is not 
calibrated closer than five or six feet, 
it is little better than fixed focus. 
Depth of focus in normal lenses is very 
great. 

Steer clear of a lens on a cheap 
camera with an unknown makers 
name, or the name of the camera com: 
pany (other than Eastman Kodak, 
Bell & Howell, or Zeiss). There is a 
standard screw mount for lenses which 
makes them interchangeable among 
most cameras. Avoid special mounts 
other than Eastman or Zeiss. Both of 
these have an assortment of good 
lenses in their special mounts. 

3. Finder. There are two general 
types of finders, with modifications 
within the types. The open finder is 
usually a negative lens that apparently 
reduces the objects before the camera, 
with an open sight or objective for the 
eye. The closed finder is a tubular 
housing with an optical system similar 
to that in the open finder, but it may 
have built-in masks for lenses of dif- 
ferent focal lengths. 

The most practical open finder is 
that on the Magazine Cine-Kodak, 
where the field remains the same size; 
adjustment of one of the finder lenses, 
however, changes the size of the object 
and shows the object as it will appear 
when photographed. Several other 
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cameras are adopting this type of 
fnder in new models. 

The open finder has 
fault. When the sun is in certain rela- 
tive positions, the glare reflected from 
the back surface of the front finder 
lens makes sighting uncomfortable. In 
the Victor cameras, the projection of 
the housing upwards helps act as a 
shade except when the sun is over the 
right shoulder. In any case the closed 
finder is preferable. 


one serious 


4, Film capacity. Twenty-five feet 
is normal for 8 mm. cameras, 100 feet 
for 16 mm. Magazine cameras are 
usually half this capacity. Inciden- 
tally, the double-8 film is by far the 
best choice for 8 mm. cameras. 
Single-8 film offers a limited choice. 
(25 feet of double-8 film is equivalent 
in projection time to 100 feet of 16 
mm. ) 

The cheapest per-foot loads are the 
maximum sizes that the camera can 
take, and the camera should be capable 
of taking the large spools. Then you 
have the choice of half-size spools for 
special jobs, paying the extra costs 
only when you so choose. Special type 
loads, and special film are very un- 
satisfactory. 

The subject of magazines has been 
covered above. One exception is the 
Cine-Kodak Special which 
“magazine” that takes the regular day- 
light loading spools and an extra 
magazine for 200-foot The 
Filmo 70-DA can be purchased equip- 
ped for 200- and 400-foot external 
magazines in addition to the normal 
100-foot spools. 


uses a 


rolls. 


5. Speeds. Normal speed for silent 
operation is 16 frames or pictures per 
second. 
poor light only where there is no mo- 


Slower speeds are useful in 


lion, unless a humorous scene is de- 
sired with everyone jerking around at 
a great rate. Higher speeds are valu- 
able for studying the golf stroke, div- 
ing, swimming, running, horse racing, 
or other sports. A speed of 32 will 
slow down action appreciably and is 
suitable for most sport work. Forty- 
eight is better and 64 approaches real 
slow motion (full slow motion is from 
128 to 240 frames per second.) 

Only extremes of speeds and number 
of steps are given in the ratings. The 
usual steps run 8-12-16-24-32-48-64-72 
or some combination of those speeds. 
In some cameras speeds can be ad- 
justed between steps; in others, a de- 
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CINE-KODAK K 


Some of the higher-priced cameras are better . 


. . but at $80 this one is 


a ‘Best Buy" 


tent or catch permits selection of only 
the calibrated speeds. Cost of opera- 
tion increases in direct proportion to 
speed. Slow motion, while it may be 
valuable, is costly. 

Single exposures can be made with 
any camera, and many of them provide 
a separate contro] which requires no 
special dexterity on the part of the 
Single exposure is useful 
for animation, trick titles, and some 
forms of trick work. Where a special 
control is provided, it is so indicated 
in the ratings. Unless you are an 
embryo Walt Disney this should not 
affect your choice of a camera. 


operator. 


6. Design and workmanship. This 
has nothing to do with the shape, pat- 
tern or covering material of the case. 
It refers only to the engineering and 
operating features and the quality of 
the workmanship. Strangely, some of 
the finest made cameras have poor de- 
sign. The Filmo equipment would de- 
light any mechanic’s eye. but the de- 
signers neglected practical tolerances 
and, as a result, clearances are so tight 
that often a speck of dust will cause 
the camera to jam—generally at a 
critical time! Filmos stand up well, 
but one is always uncertain whether 
the mechanism will answer the push 
of the button. 

The same is true of this manufac- 
turer's professional equipment, and it 
accounts in part for Filmo’s decline in 


popularity in the Hollywood studios. 
The Mitchell has largely taken its place 
because the Mitchell is changed to con- 
form to changing practices, and is 
easier to use. It is engineered by the 
cameramen who use it instead of by 
engineers who seldom go into the field. 
This is mentioned because it shows the 
attitude of the manufacturer, which 
must be reflected in the amateur equip- 
ment. 

The finest made stock camera is the 
Cine-Kodak Special. It is precision- 
made throughout, yet the design is such 
that tolerances are balanced against 
needs and the result is a fine camera. 

At the other end of the scale are 
the cheap production cameras where 
90% of the parts are either die-cast 
or stamped. Alloys used in die cast- 
ing are not always what they should 
be. They change, warp, 
shrink with age. It is impossible to 
tell whether the batch from which 
your camera was made will hold its 
shape until the camera has aged in use. 
A reputable manufacturer will re-case 
such a camera at cost. Therefore the 
manufacturer’s reputation is important. 


swell or 


Ratings 


N RATING these cameras, an attempt 
has been made to arrive at an 
honest evaluation of a mechanism that 
is to be used, cared for indifferently, 
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and must be ready for use when picked 
up. Not only design and construction 
but operating features, convenience, 
reliability, and that famous “priceless 
ingredient,” the honesty and integrity 
of the maker, have been considered. 

As is so often the case, some high- 
priced cameras rate below cheaper 
ones. The DeVry 70, for example, 
would be a good buy at $30 but at 
$70 is a poor value. The Keystones are 
grossly overpriced. Cameras rated 
“Poor” are not good buys unless 
marked down 50% on a sale, and 
then only when you can afford nothing 
better. 


The ratings below are in order 
of quality without respect to price. 





16 mm. Hand-Loading 





Excellent 


Cine-Kodak Special (Eastman 
Kodak Corp., Rochester, N. Y.). 
$417.50 with Kodak Anastigmat 
f:1.9 lens. 100 or 200 ft. film ca- 
pacity. Bayonet-type focusing mount 
with two-lens turret. Open finder 
plus tubular finder which gives full 
field focus by means of a prism 
inserted behind the lens. Rewind 
mechanism. Five speeds, 8 to 64 
frames per second. Device for mak- 
ing single exposures. Shape horizon- 
tal. Design, construction excellent. 

Victor 5 (Victor Animatograph Corp.., 
Davenport, Iowa). $147.50 without 
lens. 100 ft. film capacity. Stand- 
ard screw-type focusing mount with 
three-lens turret. Critical focusing 
of part of field by swinging lens in 
turret. Open finder. Rewind me- 
chanism. Five speeds, 8 to 72 
frames per second. Device for mak- 
ing single exposures. Shape vertical. 
Design and construction good. 

Bolex H-16 (made in Switzerland; 
distrib, American Bolex Co., 
NYC). $275 with Meyer Primoplan 
f:1.5 lens; $295 with Leitz Hektor 
Rapid f:1.4 lens. 100 ft. film ca- 
pacity. Standard screw-type focus- 
ing mount with three-lens turret. 
Critical focusing of part of field 
by swinging lens in turret. Closed 
finder. Five speeds, 8 to 64 frames 
per second. Device for making 
single exposures. Shape square. De- 
sign excellent, construction good. 
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Good 


Zeiss Movikon 16 (made in Ger- 


many; distrib., Carl Zeiss, Inc.). 
$385 with Zeiss Sonnar f:1.4 lens. 
100 ft. film capacity. Bayonet-type 
focusing mount. Closed finder with 
built-in coupled range finder. Re- 
wind mechanism. Four speeds, 12 
to 64 frames per second. Device 
for making single exposures. Shape 
vertical. Design, construction good. 


Filmo 70-DA (Bell & Howell, 


Chicago) . $193 with Taylor-Hobson 
f:2.7 lens. 100 ft. film capacity. 
Standard screw-type focusing mount 
with three-lens turret. Closed finder. 
Seven speeds, 8 to 64 frames per 
second. Shape vertical. Design 
good, construction excellent. 


Victor 4 (Victor Animatograph 


Corp.). -$95 without lens. 100 ft. 
film capacity. Standard screw-type 
focusing mount with three-lens tur- 


ret. Critical focusing of part of 


field by swinging lens in turret. 


Open finder. Five speeds, 8 to 72 


frames per second. Device for mak- 
ing single exposures. Shape vertical. 
Design and construction good. 


Filmo 70-E (Bell & Howell). $99.50 


with Taylor-Hobson {:2.7 lens. 








A New Binder 


Ir PURSUANCE of the _ resclution 
adopted at the Third Annual Mem- 
bership Meeting last June—that “CU 
shall try to secure a more convenient 
binder for the Reports”—the organi- 
zation’s binder experts have been in- 
vestigating the field, and herewith 
announce a new model. 

The Reports in the new binders 
will be held in place by thin rods 
running through the center of the 
magazine. Members will be spared 
the chore of manipulating posts, 
screws or locks; CU will be spared 
the time and expense involved in 
punching the Reports. The new 
binders are available now at 75¢ each. 

The Reports beginning with this 
issue will not be punched as here- 
tofore. But for the convenience of 
members who have the old binders, 
circles indicating the proper location 
of the holes will be printed on the 
back cover of the Reports. Many 
members will have at home or in 
their offices hand punches, which can 
be used to make the holes. The 
point of a scissors or other pointed 
instrument can also be readily used. 

All members who have purchased 
binders within the past twelve months 
may send them back, if they wish, 
to have them refitted (at no charge). 








100 ft. film capacity. Standard 
screw-type mount. Fixed focus, 
Closed finder. Four speeds, 8 to 
64 frames per second. Shape ver. 
tical. Design good, construction 
excellent. 

Cine-Kodak K (Eastman Kodak 
Corp.). $80 with Kodak Anastigma 
f:1.9 lens. 100 ft. film capacity, 
Bayonet-type focusing mount. Open 
finder. Two speeds, 8 and 16 frames 
per second. Horizontal shape. De. 
sign and construction good. 

Victor 3 (Victor Animatograph 
Corp.). $59.50 without lens. 100 
ft. film capacity. Standard screw. 
type mount. Open finder. Five 
speeds, 8 to 72 frames per second. 
Device for making single exposures, 
Vertical shape. Design and con. 
struction good. 


Fair 


Cine-Kodak E (Eastman Kodak 
Corp.). $39.50 with Kodak Ana. 
stigmat f£:3.5 lens. 100 ft. film capae- 
ity. Standard screw-type mount. 
Fixed focus. Closed finder. Three 
speeds, 16 to 64 frames per second. 
Shape horizontal. Design poor, but 
construction good 


DeVry 70 (DeVry Corp., Chicago). 
$70 with Graf £:3.5 lens. 100 ft. 
film capacity. Standard screw-type 
mount. Fixed focus. Open and 
closed finders. Single speed, 24 
frames per second. Shape horizontal. 
Design fair, construction poor. 

Keystone A-3 (Keystone Mfg. Co., 
Boston). $67.50 with Wollensak 
f:1.5 lens; $35 with Wollensak Cine 
Velostigmat £:3.5 lens. 100 ft. film 
capacity. Standard __screw-type 
mount. Focusing mount with f:1.5 
lens, fixed focus with £:3.5. Closed 
finder. Three speeds, 12 to 64 
frames per second. Shape vertical. 
Design and construction poor. 

Keystone A-7 (Keystone Mfg. Co.). 
$71 with Wollensak £:1.5 lens; 
$44.50 with Wollensak £:2.7 lens. 
100 ft. film capacity. Standard 
screw-type focusing mount. Closed 
finder. Seven speeds, 12 to 64 frames 
per second. Shape vertical. De- 
sign and construction poor. 

Keystone B-1 (Keystone Mfg. Co.). 
$29.95 with Ilex Cinemat f:3.5 lens. 
100 ft. film capacity. Standard 
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screw-type mount. Fixed focus. 
Closed finder. Single speed, 16 
frames per second. Shape vertical. 
Design and construction poor. 
Excel 40 (Excel Projector Corp., 
Chicago). $22.50 with Excel Ana- 
stigmat £:3.5 lens. 50 ft. film ca- 
pacity. Standard screw-type mount. 
Fixed focus. Closed finder. Single 
speed, 16 frames per second. Shape 
vertical. Design, construction poor. 
Excel 38 (Excel Projector Corp.). 
$19.50 with Excel Anastigmat f:4.5 
lens. 50 ft. film capacity. Standard 
screw-type mount. Fixed focus. 
Closed finder. Single speed, 16 
frames per second. Shape vertical. 
Design and construction poor. 





8 mm. Movie Cameras 





Film for 8 mm. movie cameras is 
supplied in the form of “double- 
eight’s,” in 25-ft. rolls, 16 mm. wide. 
Film is loaded into the camera twice, 
exposing each side in turn. It is re- 
turned from processing already slit 
to 8 mm. width, with the ends spliced. 
Avoid cameras taking “single-eight’s” 
or special sizes unless the camera will 
also accommodate “double-eight’s.’ 


Excellent 
Bolex H-8 (made in Switzerland; dis- 


trib., American Bolex Co.). $275 
with Meyer f:1.5 lens; $250 with 
Berthiot £:1.9 lens. 100 ft. film ca- 
pacity. Other features similar to 
those of Bolex H-16, see page 24. 


Design excellent, construction good. 


> 

Emel (made in France). $150 with 
1.9 Bertar lens. 25 ft. film capacity. 
Standard screw-type focusing mount 
with three-lens turret. Closed op- 
tical finder with built-in masks. Re- 
wind mechanism. Speeds, 12 to 64 
frames per second. Device for 
making single exposures. Design 
and construction excellent, but in- 
dividual cameras vary slightly. 
Check operation with film in camera 
for steady speed. 

Cine-Kodak Eight-60 (Eastman 
Kodak Corp.). $67.50 with Kodak 
Anastigmat £:1.9 lens. 25 ft. film 
capacity. Bayonet-type focusing 
mount. Open finder. Single speed, 
16 frames per second. 


Zeiss Movikon 8 (made in Germany; 
distrib., Carl Zeiss, Inc.). $215 with 
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Movie Cameras — A Comparison 


Ratings in this table are based on quality, price considered. 


PRICE FRAMES PER 
BRAND AND MODEL ($) LENS SPEED SECOND RATING 
16 mm. Hand-Loading Cameras 
ch. "7 316 

Bolex H-16.......... ae 8-61 Also Acceptable 
Cine-Kodak E. 39.50 £:3.5 16-64 Also Acceptable 
Cine-Kodak K. 80 f:1.9 8-16 Best Buy 
Cine-Kodak weet --.  O17.90 f:1.9 8-64 Also Acceptable 
DeVry 70... i ; 70 £:3.5 24 Not Acceptable 
Excel 38. 19.50 £:4.5 16 Not Acceptable 
Excel 40 22.50 £:3.5 16 Not Acceptable 
Filmo 70-DA. . 193 f:2.7 8-64 Also Acceptable 
Filmo 70-E.... = 99.50 £:2.7 8-64 Best Buy 

ec = 2 
Keystone A3......... = 50 - - 12-64 Not Acceptable 

oom j ~ o7 
Keystone A7.. ve . 50 He : J 12-64 Not Acceptable 
= \ 
Keystone B1....... 29.95 £:3.5 16 Not Acceptable 
Victor 3. ay 59.50 i 8-72 Also Acceptable 
Victor 4. - 95 1 8-72 Best Buy 
Victor 5. ... 147.50 : 8-72 Also Acceptable 
Zeiss Movikon 16. 385 f:1.4 12-64 Also Acceptable 
8 mm. Movie Cameras 

Boles H-8. . fe : { 8-64 Also Acceptable 
Cine-Kodak Eight 20. 29.50 £:3.5 16 Best Buy 
Cine-Kodak Eight 25. 42 f:2.7 16 Also Acceptable 
Cine-Kodak aa e 60. 67.50 f:1.9 16 Also Acceptable 
Ditmar 8.... 85to 140? f:2.5tof:1.8 16-32 Also Acceptable 
Emel. 150 f:1.9 12-64 Also Acceptable 
Eumig Electric 8... 55 £2.85 16 Not Acceptable 
Excel 39. 24.50 £:3.5 16 Not Acceptable 
Filmo Artistocrat... 140 f:2.5 16-64 Also Acceptable 
Filmo Companion... 49.50 £:3.5 8-32 Best Buy 
Filmo Sportster... 75 f:2.5 16-64 Best Buy 
Keystone K-8...... 26.50 f:3.5 

34 £2.7 12-48 Also Acceptable 

57 f:1.9 
Univex [rue View ..... 9.95 £:5.6 16 Not Acceptable 
Zeiss Movikon 8.. 215 f:2 8-64 Also Acceptable 
1 Sold without lens. Standard lenses can be fitted. 
2 Price depends on lens speed, focusing mount and built-in photoelectric exposure meter. 








Sonnar {:2 lens. 25 ft. film ca- 
pacity. Standard screw-type lens 
mount. Fixed focus. Closed finder. 


Three speeds, 8 to 64 frames per 
second. 


Filmo Aristocrat (Bell & Howell). 


$140 with Taylor-Hobson f:2.5 lens. 
25 ft. film capacity. Standard screw- 
type mount. Fixed focus. Three-lens 
turret. Closed finder. Critical focus- 
ing of part of field by swinging lens 
in turret. Four speeds, 16 to 64 
frames per second. Device for mak- 
ing single exposures. 


Filmo Sportster (Bell & Howell). 


$75 with Taylor-Hobson f:2.5 lens. 
25 ft. film capacity. Standard screw- 
type mount. Fixed focus. Closed 
finder. Four speeds, 16 to 64 frames 
per second. Device for making 
single exposures. 


Good 


Filmo Companion (Bell & Howell). 


$49.50 with Bell & Howell £:3.5 


Standard 


Fixed focus. 
Four speeds, 8 to 32 


lens. 25 ft. film capacity. 
screw-type mount. 


Closed finder. 


frames per _ second. Camera 
has device for making single 
exposures. 


Ditmar 8 (imported by Hans Unfried, 


Buffalo, N. Y.). $85 to $140, de- 
pending on lens, focusing mount and 
built-in photoelectric exposure meter. 
Lenses available; Berthiot Cinor 
Special, £:1.8 or £:2.5, with fixed 
focus or in focusing mount. 25 ft. 
film capacity. Built-in extinction- 
type exposure meter; built-in photo- 
electric exposure meter available. 
Two speeds, 16 and 32 frames per 
second, Device for making single 
exposures. Parallax adjustment on 
finder. Design @€ceilent but con- 
struction very poor. A good buy for 
an experimenter with limited funds 
and enough mechanical ability to 
keep the camera in good working 
order. 








Fair 


Cine-Kodak Eight-20 (Eastman 
Kodak Corp.). $29.50 with Kodak 


Anastigmat {:3.5 lens. 25 ft. film 
capacity. Fixed-focus, non-inter- 
changeable lens. Open finder. 


Single speed, 16 frames per second. 
The slower lens speed of this camera 
makes it much less useful than the 
Fight-25 particularly for 
interior work. Design and construc- 


below, 


tion good. 
Cine-Kodak  Eight-25 

Kodak Corp). $42 

Anastigmat {:2.7 lens. 
Fixed-focus, 


Open 


(Eastman 
with Kodak 
25 ft. film 
non-inter- 
finder. 
Single speed, 16 frames per second. 
Design good, construction good ex- 
cept lens which may be poor in 
individual cameras. 

Keystone K-8 (Keystone Mfg. Co.). 
$57 with Wollensak Kine Velo- 
stigmat {:1.9 lens, $34 with f:2.7 
lens, $26.50 with £:3.5 lens. 25 ft. 
film capacity. Standard screw-type 
focusing mount. Closed finder. 
Three speeds, 12 to 48 frames per 
second. Overpriced, but design and 


capacity. 


changeable lens. 


construction good. 


Poor 


Excel 39 (Excel Projector Corp.). 

$24.50 with Excel Anastigmat f:3.5 
50 ft. film capacity. Fixed 
focus. Closed finder. Single speed, 


lens. 


16 frames per second. Design poor, 
construction fair. 

Eumig Electric 8 (imported by 
Wholesale Camera Supply Co.) . $55 
with Berthiot £:2.5 lens. 25 ft. film 
capacity. Fixed focus. Closed 

Single speed, 16 frames per 

Driven by electric motor 
energized, by pencil battery. De- 
sign and construction poor. 


finder. 
second. 


Univex. All models are poor both in 
design and construction. Require 
special film. The Univex True View, 
if it can be purchased at $6 or less 
(list price $9.95), is satisfactory as 


for a child. 


a toy 





16 mm. Magazine Cam- 
eras. Self-threading 





Magazine Cine-Kodak (Eastman 
Kodak Corp.). $117.50. Kodak 
Anastigmat {:1.9 lens in bayonet 
mount focusing and _ interchange- 
able with other Cine-Kodak lenses. 
Has excellent finder; three speeds, 
16, 32 and 64. “Pulse” footage in- 
dicator has some value. Excellent. 

Filmo 141A and I141B (Bell & 
Howell). With Taylor-Hobson f:2.7 
fixed-focus, screw-mount lens, $115. 
With Lumax f:1.9 focusing mount, 
screw base, $138. Rectangular box- 
type camera, enclosed finder, single 
exposure device. Good. 





UNIVEX C-8 


You can pay from $12.50 to $47.25 for this model, depending on the lens. 
But don't unless it's “marked down 50%, and you can afford nothing better” 
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Irwin cameras not acceptable. Poorly 
designed and constructed. 


Filmo 121 and Simplex Pockette, 
discontinued models being dumped 
on market. 12] not acceptable. 
Pockette would be better buy than 
141’s if picked up at a low price. 
Manufacturers will remain in busi- 


ness; service will be no problem. 





Special 16 mm. Cameras 





These listings included for informa. 
tion only; all require a skilled operator 
and none is adapted for casual amateur 
use. 


RCA Sound Camera. Basic price 
$295. For even fair sound record. 
ing needs external amplifier, electric 
motor drive, blimp, and a specially 
trained sound engineer. Worthwhile 
for experimenters only. 


DeVry Sound Camera. Glorified ver- 
sion of DeVry 70 with sound 
sprocket. Used with some success 
by Mid-Western theatres for local 
newsreels. Design and construction 
not as good as required for sound 
work. 

Berndt Sound Camera. Price depends 
on model. $1.500 to $3.000. A 
miniature newsreel or Hollywood 
outfit. Single or double system 
recording. Requires experienced 
operator but will produce work of 
near-Hollywood quality in skilled 
hands. and_ construction 
excellent. 


Mitchell 16 mm. Camera. Approxi- 
mate price $2,500. A miniature of 
the camera used by all Hollywood 

First model still under con- 

struction. Will probably be the 

world’s finest 16 mm. camera if like 

Built on special 


Design 


studios. 


its big brother. 
order only, taking about a year. 

Fearless 16 mm. Camera. Price about 
$2,000. A miniature of the Fearless 
studio camera. Almost as good as 
a Mitchell. Built on order only. 


Bell & Howell is reported to be 
introducing a fancy camera in the 
$400 to $600 class, but details are not 
available as we go to press. Prospec- 
tive purchasers of the Cine-Kodak 
Special, Bolex or Movikon might well 
wait and see what comes forth. A 
special rating will be given when the 
camera is ready for test. 
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How To Run the Railroads 


An inquiry into some of the pros and cons of 


government ownership, which was tried success- 
fully once and may have to be tried again 


LAST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES WRITTEN FOR CU by MORITZ HOWARD 


HE laissez faire system of letting 

the railroads run themselves broke 
down in 1917; private management 
under Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulation has similarly failed 
since 1920; the burden of both fail- 
ures has fallen chiefly on consumers. 
Such was the theme of the preceding 
article in this series." 

If a grocery store is mismanaged, 
consumers have a ready remedy. They 
can trade elsewhere. But when a rail- 
road system is mismanaged, consum- 
ers have no such remedy; they can no 
more avoid using the railroads than 
they can avoid the public school sys- 
tem or the U. S. mails. 

As has been said: 

A railroad is a public highway, and 
none the less so because constructed and 
maintained through the agency of a cor- 
poration deriving its existence and powers 
from the State. Such a corporation was 
created for public purposes. It performs 
a function of the State. Its authority .. . 
to charge tolls was given primarily for 
the benefit of the public. 

This is not the statement of a 
partisan of public ownership. It is 
from Smythe vs. Ames, a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

In theory, efficient management of 
these public highways called railroads 
is guaranteed by the fact that the own- 
ers seek profits. But in fact nobody 
“owns” a railroad. 

The stockholders who are in strict 
legal theory the “owners” actually own 
engraved certificates entitling them to 
share in the profits, if any. They also 
have a legal right to vote for directors; 
but directors are chosen (with excep- 
tions too rare to mention) by self-per- 
petuating managements or by holding 
companies, bankers, and other large- 
scale financial interests whose control 
rests upon use of other people’s money. 

The controllers of our railroads 
have, again with few exceptions, no 
personal stake in railroad-operating 
profits. Their opportunities to benefit 





*See CU Reports for September 1939, 
Earlier articles discussed the cost of rail- 
road travel (July) and service and equip- 
ment (August). 
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Letters from members com- 
menting on CU’s railroad articles 
continue to come in. In the next 
issue of the Reports, if space 
permits, CU will summarize and 
answer as many of them as 


possible. 











come indirectly. Thus railroads suffer 
from a combination of absentee owner- 
ship and irresponsible control. 

It is this combination which has re- 
sulted in the many abuses described 
in earlier articles of this series, and 
has brought the American railroad sys- 
tem to the brink of disaster. The time 
has come, clearly, to return the rail- 
roads to responsible management—to 
a management responsible to the pub- 
lic for whose service the railroads were 
built and maintained. 


pag providing in general outline 
for a government-owned corpora- 
tion to take over American railroads 
have been prepared by the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, by 
former Representative Maury Maver- 
ick, and by Senator Burton K. 
W' celer; the Maverick and Wheeler 
bills were actually introduced in 1935. 

Under such legislation, control 
would lie primarily in the hands of 
five Public Trustees aided by an Ad- 
visory Board representing industry, 
labor, agriculture, consumers, &c. The 
Trustees would be appointed for 10- 
year terms by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; 
they would be removable only for 
cause, and would be paid salaries the 
same as those paid justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

They would serve under a declara- 
tion of trust binding them to adminis- 
ter the railroad properties with sole 
regard to the public interest, as effi- 
ciently and economically as possible, 
without regard to political party 
considerations, and in such a manner 
as to produce net earnings, so far as 
practicable, sufficient to prevent the 


railread system from becoming a 
charge on the public treasury, 

Such Public Trustees would in all 
probability continue the present man- 
agers in office so long as they showed 
themselves honest and capable. Indeed, 
there is evidence to show that the very 
men who now run our railroads would, 
if freed of their vassalage to holding 
companies, bankers, and other non- 
railroad interests, do a far better job 
than they have been doing. 

The Public Trustees would function 
as heads of a public corporation to 
be known as, say, United States Rail- 
roads, having all the flexibility and 
efficiency of a private corporation. 
Owners of railroad securities would 
exchange them for securities of United 
States Railroads, for the most part 
guaranteed by the government but 
primarily a charge against the rail- 
road system itself. 


ow would United States Railroads 

benefit consumers? Some of the 
benefits may be succinctly stated. First 
of all, Public Trustees would scrape 
away the vast accumulation of 
barnacles which has fastened upon our 
railroads. 

Previous articles in this series have 
mentioned some of the abuses which 
would immediately be brought to an 
end—charges levied by holding com- 
panies, bankers and lawyers; draining 
of transportation funds into the coffers 
of the Pullman Co., the refrigerator 
car companies, the fruit express com- 
panies, the inter-line auditing bureaus, 
&c.; loss of railroad funds in stock- 
market speculation; investment of rail- 
road funds in real estate developments 
and miscellaneous business enterprises, 
frequently involving disguised rebates 
to shippers; maintenance of lobbies in 
Washington and State capitols, &€. 

A witness before the Railroad Wage 
Adjustment Board listed no less than 
21 types of waste of railroad funds, 
involving at least one million dollars 
a day. On this basis—a conservative 
one—United States Railroads could 
start off with at least 365 million dol- 
lars a year in savings to be passed 
along to consumers. 


FTER scraping away such barnacles, 
Public Trustees would set them- 
selves the task of gradually rationaliz- 
ing railroad transportation. Any engi- 
neer or economist will tell you that 
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the American rail network should be 
operated as a single system;* under 
private ownership it is operated as 
101 separate systems with fantastic 
resulting wastes. 

Recent reports have cited cases in 
which as a result of competition among 
systems, goods are shipped by cir- 
cuitous routes twice as long as the 
shortest available. Transcontinental 
shipments are transferred from line 
to line as often as 10 times, each 
transfer involving double accounting, 
double handling, &c. Multiple systems 
give rise to cross-hauling, by which, 
for example, one railroad hauls coal 
from A to B while another is busily 
engaged in hauling similar coal from 


B to A. 

Especially wasteful is the mainte- 
nance of multiple terminals, which, in 
addition to multiplying the costs, ac- 
tually delay shipments and impair 
service. 

Rationalization of railroad trans- 
portation, as the record since 1920 
shows, is impracticable under private 
ownership. Because consolidations are 
engineered by means of stock pur- 
chases and other improper financial 
techniques, large sums must be paid 
to the bankers and lawyers who frame 
the transactions. Because consolida- 
tions under private ownership are de- 
signed to contract the total amount of 
service offered the public, they result 
in impairment of railroad utility and 
in the laying off of railroad workers. 
Finally, whatever savings might re- 
sult would in general be disbursed as 
dividends rather than returned to con- 
sumers in lower rates. 

Rationalization under public con- 
trol is a very different matter. Once 
the leaks were repaired, the overflow 
would return to the public. Lower 
rates resulting in increased traffic 
would very shortly bring increased 
rather than decreased rail employment. 
To protect labor, and to protect the 
public from the deflationary effects of 
railroad unemployment, the act estab- 
lishing United States Railroads should 
prescribe a minimum level of rail- 
road employment, placing upon the 
Public Trustees a positive duty to 
protect rail labor as well as consumers. 


* Divided, of course, into geographical 
units for operating convenience. At present, 
division into systems is based chiefly upon 
the success or failure of various lines in 
gobbling up their neighbors. 


FURTHER benefit would flow from 
A use of the vast railroad buying 
power to assuage rather than to aggra- 
vate the effects of business cycles. 
Railroads have repeatedly cut mainte- 
nance, equipment purchases, and im- 
provement programs to the bone at the 
first sight of a recession. In 1933 rail- 
road expenditures for fuel, material 
and supplies alone were a billion dol- 
lars less than in 1923. 


Even before a recession sets in, 
men are laid off and purchases are 
curtailed.* The whole power of a 20- 
billion-dollar industry, employing 
more than a million men and purchas- 
ing, among other things, as much as 
23% of the nation’s total steel out- 
put, is used in a way which intensifies 
the approaching crisis. 

Since 1933, the American Govern- 
ment has recognized a responsibility 
for curbing the business cycle by in- 
creasing government capital outlays 
when private outlay is curtailed. A 
primary problem has been, and will 
continue to be, finding economically 
justifiable channels for Federal spend- 
ing. The railroads are an ideal object 
of such counterbalancing expendi- 
tures. 


Instead of laying off men and cut- 
ting capital-goods purchases at the 
first sign of a slump, United States 
Railroads would set about the job 
of hiring and buying to maintain and 
expand its transportation services. In- 
cidentally, it would thus be taking ad- 
vantage of lower costs rather than ex- 
panding, as our railroads now do, 
only under boom conditions.* 


Our railroad system does not oper- 
ate in a vacuum; it affects every other 
industry and, for better or worse, in- 
fluences every economic problem. 
Under private ownership, as noted 
earlier in this series, the railroads were 


“coadjutors” in the building up of 
the great American trusts. Under pub- 


lic control they can be similarly used, 
but for better ends. 


*See “Railroad Purchasing and the Busi- 
ness Cycle,” a Brookings Institute publica- 
tion. 


*Since this paragraph was written, rail- 
road executives have again illustrated the 
truth of the point. Following the outbreak 
of the European war, they hastened to re- 
employ the maintenance crews who badly 
needed those jobs at the pit of the depres- 
sion, and loosed a flood of purchase orders 
in a rising market for equipment which 
should have been procured when prices 
were low. 


To take a simple example: the Presi- 
dent has called the appalling condi- 
tions in parts of the South “the na- 
tion’s number one economic problem.” 
Southern leaders are themselves in- 
sisting that railroad rates and service 
are a basic factor in the South’s dilem- 
ma. A publicly controlled railroad sys- 
tem could do much to remedy the evils 
which private railroad ownership has 
foisted upon the South. 

A final advantage may be briefly 
mentioned. Public operation of the 
railroads as a single system would 
solve the problem of the weaker roads. 
Today rail rates must be set to pay a 
fair return on capital invested in weak 
roads as well as strong. And rates so 
set mean unconscionable profits to 
the strongest roads. 

Even at the pit of the railroad de- 
pression, when net earnings of the 
system as a whole reached the van- 
ishing point, some railroads were earn- 
ing an exorbitant return on the capital 
actually invested. An attempt to rec- 
tify the injustice by recapture of excess 
earnings, as provided in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, failed dismally. 
Public ownership, by leveling off ex- 
cess profits, would make possible fur- 
ther rate reductions. 


_- such advantages implicit in 
public ownership, certain objec- 
tions must be weighed. Most insistent 
but least meritorious is the charge that 
government ownership means _inefh- 
ciency. No impartial observer, reading 
the record which private enterprise 
has made in the railroad field, can 
doubt that any change would be a 
change for the better. 

It is true that the ordinary routines 
of government are not suited to run- 
ning large-scale industrial enterprises. 
For that very reason we have gradually 
been developing the technique of the 
public corporation, exemplified in the 
Federal Reserve Banks, the R.F.C., the 
T.V.A., the H.O.L.C., and others, de- 
signed to combine the best features 
of the modern corporation with Fed- 
eral control in the public interest. 

The technique of the public cor- 
poration may not yet have been mas- 
tered; this, however, is merely another 
way of saying that our Federal Gov- 
ernment has not yet come of age. 

It is true that public ownership 
would not automatically solve all the 
problems of our transportation sys- 
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tem. But public ownership, vested in 
a public corporation like the proposed 
United States Railroads, is the most 
promising way to tackle the problem. 
To the extent that public ownership is 
not a solution, it is a technique for 
reaching the solution. 

Opponents of government ownership 
say that it brings “political domina- 
tion.” This may mean one of several 
things. Political domination of per- 
sonnel—the “spoils system”—can be 
avoided by the appointment of non- 
political trustees, and by making it a 
criminal offense to use political influ- 
ence on United States Railroads. 

Often, however, the attempt to make 
an instrument of government truly 
responsive to the needs of the people 
is dubbed “political domination.” In 
this sense United States Railroads 
would be in fact, and should be, domi- 
nated by so-called “political” consid- 
erations. 


ANY crocodile tears are shed, at 

the mention of government own- 
ership, for investors in railroad securi- 
ties. In point of fact, exchange of their 
bonds for government-guaranteed 
securities of United States Railroads 
would rescue bona fide investors from 
an increasingly intolerable position. 
The whole history of American rail- 
roads indicates that investors have 
been milked as constantly as have 
consumers, and that the process still 
goes on. 


The only group to suffer from a 
change would be the controllers of 
large stock holdings, who usually 
hold their control through the use 
of other people’s money, and who 
value their stocks as instruments of 
power over railroad destiny rather 
than as claims to railroad profits. 


Indeed, the real danger is not that 
security holders would suffer, but that 
government acquisition would become 
arescue party at which losses already 
suffered by security holders would be 
unloaded upon the public treasury. 
Fear of this has kept many fervent 
believers in public ownership silent. 

The important issue, one of them 
has said, is not whether the roads 
shall be acquired, but at what price 
they shall be acquired. 


_ The United States Supreme Court 
is the safeguard of investors against 
confiscation; the only safeguard 
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against purchase at an excessive -price 
is public vigilance. 


Only one basis of valuation would | 


properly protect the public interest— 
valuation on the basis of earning 
power. A railroad is worth precisely 
the sum on which it will return 5% 
or 6%. On this basis investors would 
receive approximately the current 
market value of their holdings, for the 


market also values securities on the | 


basis of earning power. 


{EN this series of articles was 

begun a few months ago, it 
seemed that public acquisition of the 
railroad system was still more of an 
academic than an actual issue. Rail- 
road security holders might, it is 
true, come hat in hand to the govern- 
ment with a request to be bailed out; 
indeed, there is reason to believe that 
some of them were considering that 
step as early as 1933. Or another wave 
of public demand for reform like that 
which swept the nation in 1933 might 
occur. But the odds were against any 
real steps toward government owner- 
ship in the immediate future. 

Since August, however, a new fac- 
tor has entered the picture—war. Al- 
ready our railroads are finding it diffi- 
cult to meet the moderately enhanced 
demand for transportation. There is 
ominous talk of “car shortages,” a 
complimentary term which covers all 
kinds of freight service inadequacies. 
One Wall Street commentator suggests 
that delayed delivery of the rush orders 
now being placed may seriously 
hamper the present business expan- 
sion. A continued rise of carloadings 
at the September rate of increase 
would shortly precipitate a break- 
down. In such an event, the need for 
commandeering the roads may arise 
again as it did in 1917. 


Meanwhile, consumers continue to 
foot too high a bill. In return they 
are getting a railroad system which 
meets current needs poorly enough, 
and is likely to collapse once more at 
the first emergency demand for real 
service. 

(This article concludes CU's series 
on the American railroads. But CU 
will watch developments as the rail- 
roads attempt to meet the special prob- 
lems created by war, and will under- 
take to report back to its members as 
events bring changes—or point up the 
need for changes.) 





WANT TO MAKE A SPEECH? 


More pe are making speeches 


every 


ay. Why don't you? 
It's easy! 


CU Reports will make you an oratori- 
cal success at any gathering. Almost 
any, anyway. 


What with your friends and fellow- 
members worrying about high living 
costs, they'll flock to hear how dollars 
can be made to stretch an inch or two. 


Make up your own speech if you have 
the time— 


Or send for CU's new discussion out- 
line— 


GETTING YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 


Which explains in fifteen (15) thrill- 
packed minutes the problems buyers 
face when they go out to market... 
the four ways they can take to get 
good value kor their money . . . and 
why CU membership increases daily. 


ls it for sale? No. A dollar? No. 
A dime? NO. 


It's free. 


Just clip the coupon. 








CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., New York City 


Send me the discussion outline. .Also 
send me information on CU's Group 
Membership rates, and circulars for 
people. 


pean 6. es oh ake eee 





Canned Corn: Test Results 


u presents herewith the results of 
tests on 53 brands of cream-style 
and 42 brands of whole-grain canned 
corn. Several varieties of each style 
were tested. The majority of the cans 


examined were yellow corn, and most 
of the yellow corn was Golden Bantam. 

Factors considered in the examina- 
tion made for CU by graders in the 
U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture were ma- 


turity, flavor. color, cut and absence 
of defects. Consistency was also cop. 
sidered in cream-style corn. 

All whole-grain cans tested were 
wet-packed (in brine) except those 
marked with an asterisk (*), which 
were vacuum-packed. 

Ratings are arranged in approxi- 
mate order of descending quality. 





BRAND AND PACKER OR DISTRIBUTOR 





AVERAGE 


VARIETY CAN? (¢) 





Cream Style 





Substandard 














American Beauty (Morgan Pack Co.).._ Evergreen 10 
Good Quality May-Field (Edinburgh Can. Co.). . Field Corn 6 
Premier (F. H. Leggett) *.°.. Gold. Bant. 13 
IGA (Indep. Groc. Alliance) . Gold. Bant. 15 Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.) *.° Gold. Bant. 13 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. C ‘orp. Co. Gent. 12 , ae Ss 
Asco (Amer. Stores Co.). Gold. Bant. 10 Whole-Grain Corn 
Kuner’s (Kuner Pickle Co. Gold. Sweet 12 —_——— — 
Avondale (Kroger Co.). . . White 9 ‘ 
A&P (A&P)... Co. Gent. 9 Good Quality 
A&P... Gold. Bant. 1] AVERAGE 
Exquisite (Santa Cruz Fruit Pack. Co Gold. Bant. 12 PRICE (¢)? 
Savoy (Stecle-Wedeles).... . Gold. Bant. 15 Monarch (Reid, Murdoch Gold. Bant. 17 
P & G (Paxton & Gallagher)... . Sweet Kernel 14 Co-op Red Label (East. Coop. Wholesale) Gold. Bant. 15 
' ; _ (white) . Co-op Red Label (Consumers Coop.) Gold. Bant. 15 
Roosevelt (Karasik Bros.) . — Gold. Bant. 15 P&G(Paxton & Gallagher) Baby Bant. 15 
Marco (H. A. Marr Co.). , Co. Gent. 10 Richelieu (Sprague, Warner Gold. Bant. 18 
Green Circle (Flagstaff Food Prod.) Gold. Bant. 13 Tris (Haas, Baruch)... Gold. Bant. 13 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch) *. Gold. Bant. 15 Premier (F. H. Leggett). Gold. Bant. 14 
Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby). . Co. Gent. 12 *Co-op Red Label (East. Coop. Wholesale) Gold. Bant. 10 
Co-o Blue Label (Cent Coop.W holesale ) Gold. Sweet 10 Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher) Gold. Bant. 12 
Ideal (Wilkinson, Gaddis) . Gold. Bant. 13 Little Chief (Hoopeston Can. Co.) Co. Gent. 10 
ites. (A. Krasne) ery —y - satus ng fF) yay Gas. eg il 
s. x0ld. Bant. 2 ission (Calif. Pack. Corp.) Gold. Bant. 9 
Little Kernel (Hoopeston Can. Co.) Co. Gent. 10 *Yellowstone. P en” 13 
Country Club (Kroger Co.) Co. Gent. 10 Del Monte (Calif, Pac k. Corp.) Gold. Bant. 138 
Red & White (Red & White Corp. Gold. Bant. 13 Ideal (Wilkinson, Gaddis) *. Gold. Bant. 15 
Stokely’s Gtokely Bros.) Gold. Bant. 13 Hart (W. R. Roach). Gold. Bant. 13 
Del Monte‘. + Gold, Bant. 11 *Monarch..... Gold. Bant. 14 
Jack > Ces Spe Foods). . .. Gold. Bant. 15 
s H Butter Kernel (Minn. Consol. Can.) Bantam 13 
Fair Quality Macy’s Lily White (R. i. Macy). Gold. Bant. 14 
a Gold. Bant. il *Bernice (Krasne Bros.) * Gold. Bant. 9 
Iris (Haas, eameay! Gold. Bant. 12 *Del Monte*. Gold. Bant. 12 
Stokely’s. Co. Gent. 13 Savoy (Steele-Wedeles) * Gold. Bant. 13 
. d> srian bbb eee bese Kees Gold. Bant. 9 SEW (Sussman, W ormser) *, Deloro Bant. 17 
Mission (Calif. Pack. Corp. ). Sugar (white) ll Snider (Snider Pack. Corp.)......... Gold. Bant. 15° 
Richelieu (Sprague, W arner)........ Gold. Bant. 16 Country Club (Kroger Co.). Bantam il 
DC co. c os css st'ne st Gold. Bant. 7 — one C. ri Gold. Bont. 10 
Monarch. Co. Gent. 15S ayuga emingway Gold. Bant. 10 
Co-op Red Label (East. Coop.Whole sale) Gold. Bant. 10 Red & White (Red & White C orp.) Gold. Bant. 13 
Pp 
Montrose (Augusta Can. Co.). Gold. Bant. 10 Ni ie _— eo. , a Bant. 15 
Red & White..... Co. Gert. 14 iblets (Minn. Valley Can. Co.) * ‘ellow 13 
Lily of the Valley (Snider Pack Corp.). Gold. Bant. 13 *Reeves’ Best (Daniel Reeves) . Gold. Bant. 12 
Co-op Red Label (C —e WwW ema Inc. ) Gold. Bant. ll Marco (H. A. Marr).. Gold. Bant. 10? 
Bernice (Krasne oy tk i = Bant. 10 —— eee Pickle Co. ). a 12 
B&M (Burnham & Morrill). Gold. Bant. 11 e Pee Tree ee nite 15 
Hart (W. R. Roach) Co. Gent. 13 ORS eee eee Shoe Peg 9 
Hart Gold. Bant 13 *Grand Union (Grand Union Co. ). Gold. Bant. 13 
S & W (Sussman, Wormser) . Gold. Bant. 15 Grisdale (Gristede Bros.)....... Bantam 15 
Del Maiz (Minn. Ve. Can. Co.)... Yellow 10 *Gerbro (Gerber Bros.). Gold. Bant. il 
R Scarlet (R. C. Williams). . Gold. Bant. ll *Lakeside (Lakeside Pack. Co.)... Gold. Bant. 13 
Pride of the Farm (Thomas Roberts).. Gold. Bant. 10 
Blue & White (Red & White Corp.). Gold. Bant. 9 . in 
Yellowstone (Paxton & ~, Regal Co. Gent. 15 Fair Quality 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.) . Gold. Bant. 14 
— ys sary a a =). — —y ll read f s (Libby, McNeill & Libby)... .. or. — Y 
ao pak (Grand Union Co x0ld. Bant. 13 , £»_—— bag .. Gold. Bant. 
a (Hi. C. Hemingway). . ‘Gold. Bant. 10 IGA (Indep. Groc. Alliance). . Gold. Bant. 14 
cove Lily White (R. H. Macy). sores, Gold. Bant. 13 Libby’s. de Co. Gent. 13 
eee on o's ere . White 6 Exquisite (Santa Cruz Fruit Pack. Co. ). Gold. Bant. 15 
Big M(H. A. Marr) ‘ rg (white) 10 eo (Franklin MacVeagh)..... os — - 
lack Sprat (Jack Sprat ‘oods) . 1o. Gent. 15 RU ss. gu edets sesdc tec cccues 70ld. Bant. 
Phillips (Phillips Pack. Co.). Sugar (white) 10 *Royal Scarlet (R. C. W illiams)........ Gold. Bant. 13 
Blue Label (Consumers Coop.) Sugar (white) 10 *Krasdale Lew Krasne). Gold. Bant. 12 
ye (Gristede Bros.)............. — Bant. . *Hart. Gold. Bant. 13 
lonte. 7.5 4 a — 
Scott Co. (Morgan Pack. Co. ). ee hs Co. Gent. 7 - 1No. 2 “ean 4 oa sas gtherwiee indica ted. 2 Ll-oz. . 516 
Morgan (Morgan es Ds Sikes ones Sugar (white) 7 lib. 4 oz. So a anne.’ i—_ ® 15-00. = 
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A Note on Cannery Labor 


HE processing and canning of fruits 
iD acd vegetables is one of America’s 
biggest In 1935, 2,744 
establishments, employing an average 
of more than 100,000 canning workers, 
turned out $649,644,000 worth of can- 
ned fruits and vegetables. Any con- 
sideration of the conditions under 
which these workers are employed 
must start with at least a glance at the 
character of the industry. 

As with so many major American 
industries, the canning of fruits and 
vegetables is rapidly being concen- 
trated in the hands of a few dominant 
firms. A few figures from the Agricul- 
tural Income Inquiry, 1937, prepared 
under the supervision of the Federal 
Trade Commission, illustrate _ this 
statement: 


industries. 


Based on the total fresh fruits and vege- 
tables used for canning during 1935, three 
canners reported purchasing or growing 
quantities equal to 67.07% of the plums, 
56.73% of the asparagus, 52.67% of the 
dried beans, 47.71% of the spinach, 32.79% 
of the prunes, 32.41% of the pears, 30.55% 
of the peaches, and lesser percentage 
equivalents of the other specified fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The three 
canners having the foregoing percentages 
were, of course, not necessarily the same 
for the different products. 

A few of the important canners who 
thus dominate the processing of vari- 
ous fruits and vegetables are the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, Stokely Bros. & Co., Camp- 
bell Soup Co., and the H. J. Heinz Co. 
Such giant corporations not only own 
and control vast agricultural areas, but 
also operate ocean vessels and other 
transportation equipment, control na- 
tion-wide marketing organizations, and 
have much to say concerning the whole 
distributive machinery and the prices 
of processed foods. 

Such vertical and horizontal control 
of a basic industry not only provides 
labor with a difficult organizational 
problem; it also makes for price-rig- 
ging against the best interests of inde- 
pendent farmérs and consumers. 

Carey McWilliams, Commissioner of 
Immigration and Housing of the State 
of California, in an impressive docu- 
mentary study of agricultural and can- 
ning labor conditions in that State, 
observes: 

The degree of centralization which has 


been established in the [agricultural and 
canning| industry over a period of years 
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is startling. The canneries, for example, 
have a central association which controls 
the entire industry and admittedly engages 
in price-fixing programs. The same inter- 
ests that own the large orchards also con- 
trol the canneries; consequently, the small 
orchardist is wholly at the mercy of his 
competitor. It is these central-control or- 
ganizations which, ultimately, are respon- 
sible for the shockingly low wage levels in 
California agriculture, for they are the 
ones who fix the prices at which farm 
products are sold.* 


Canneries do not provide pleasant 
working conditions. The workers’ 
lives are dominated by “the belt” and 
its unceasing, nerve-wracking rhythms. 
Speed-up is the rule and its effects are 
described by Grace Hutchins, veteran 
labor authority, in “Women Who 
Work”: 


The moving belt in a cannery often 
makes the worker feel dizzy and _ sick, 
especially when it is speeded up. Investi- 
gators for the Consumers’ League of New 
York found that workers’ complaints in- 
creased when the belts were shaking and 
jolting due to the vibration of the attached 
machine (snipper). -The strain of 
this impossible effort to keep up with a 
moving belt sometimes for 14 hours a day 
may well be imagined. 


MPLOYMENT is decidedly irregular. 
In August and September, some 
280,000 canners are able to find work, 
but the rest of the year only 55,000 to 
85,000 are employed. Cannery 
workers, perforce, must stretch out a 
few months’ earnings to cover a whole 
years living. Their average weekly 
wage of from $11.35 (1933) to $16.76 
(1937) is thus sliced to perhaps $3 
or $4 a week. 
While paying such wages, 102 lead- 
ing canners whose profits were 
analyzed by the Federal Trade Com- 


*“Factories in the Field,” by Carey Mec- 
Williams, Little, Brown & Co., Boston; 1939, 





Correction 


i» THE September 1939 report on 
auto radio workers, CU erroneously 
stated that the Arvin auto radio (Nob- 
litt-Sparks Industries, Inc., Columbus, 
Ind.) is made under contract to the 
United Auto Workers of America, 
CIO. Though a few members of the 
union are working in this company’s 
plants, the union has not sought rec- 
ognition and informs CU that “collec- 
tive bargaining has never existed in 
these plants.” 











mission showed an average return on 
investment for the 1929-35 period (in- 
cluding losses during the worst years 
of the depression) of 7.91%. The 
annual averages included astounding 
highs of 16.66% in 1929 and 10.82% 
in 1933! 

Low wages are not the sole burden 
of the cannery worker. Like the Joads, 
the migrant agricultural workers so 
stirringly portrayed in John Steinbeck’s 
“The Grapes of Wrath,” the average 
cannery worker is among the dispos- 
sessed of the land. Like the Joads, 
cannery workers frequently follow the 
crops. Too frequently they have no 
home, no legal residence. Thus they 
are disfranchised politically as well as 
economically. Even the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 fails to protect 
a large percentage of the cannery 
workers. 


N view of his plight, it is no wonder 

that the cannery worker looks hope- 
fully toward trade union organization 
to ameliorate his conditions. Both the 
AFL and the CIO are organizing can- 
nery workers. In the short space of 
two years, and despite the powerful 
and frequently violent opposition of 
pseudo-farmer organizations such as 
Associated Farmers,2. more than 
100,000 agricultural and cannery 
workers have affiliated with the United 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and 
Allied Workers, C10.* 

In Indiana, a typical major canning 
State, the CIO has already achieved 
improvements for the workers it has 
organized. The 40-hour week, increases 
of 714¢ an hour for seasonal and 10¢ 
for year-round workers have been won. 
Minimum wages of 40¢ an hour for 
women and 45¢ for men have been 
obtained. 

However, not more than 10% of the 
cannery workers in the State have been 
organized and this figure may well 
represent the proportion organized in 
the entire industry by both CIO and 
AFL. Much more remains to be done 
before American consumers can be rea- 
sonably sure of obtaining canned foods 
grown and packed under fair labor 
conditions. 


2 Now being investigated by the La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee. 


3 The AFL writes that due to the demands 
of work in preparation for their annual con- 
vention they cannot supply CU with the fig- 
ures illustrative of their work in the canning 
industry. 
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Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 


“The purposes for which it is to be formed are . . . to 
obtain and provide for consumers information and counsel 
@n consumer goods and services .. . fo give information 
aad assistance on all matters relating to the expenditure 
of earnings and the family income . . . to initiate, fo 
cooperate with, and to aid individual and group efforts 
. . . seeking to create and maintain decent living stand- 
ards for consumers."—from Consumers Union's Charter. 











Sticks & Stones .... 


Sue months ago we heard that Readers Digest was plan- 
ning to run a piece on the consumer movement. Some 
weeks ago we heard that it had found a man to do the job, 
he being Mr. Stanley High. Mr. High is a gentleman who, 
a few years back, was invited into the councils of the New 
Deal. He stayed briefly, and has been living comfortably 
ever since on the income from articles attacking it. 

We heard, along with first mention of Mr. High’s name, 
that the piece was going to put the bee on “subversive ele- 
ments” in the consumer movement, including us. Since 
we'd had the bee put on us lots of times by experts—by 
which we mean the advertising business—we went about 
our work in no great alarm, although not without curiosity. 

You've probably seen the piece by now, Readers Digest’s 
circulation being what it is... A number of CU members 
have, we know, for a number of letters have come in reflect- 
ing various feelings. Several members have cancelled their 
memberships. Most have taken the occasion to reiterate 
their support. We suggest that any CU member who hasn’t 
seen the article get a copy and look it over. 

The theme of it is that CU and Consumers’ Research 
and the consumer cooperatives, along with the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and a number of the State governments, are “pres- 
sure groups” which have “invaded the consumer move- 
ment” and are now out to “discredit, if not to destroy, the 
American economic system.” That’s what the article says, 
so help us. For the record and speaking for ourselves, we 
deny the allegations of the libel, as the lawyers put it. We 
suspect that even Consumers’ Research, our ardent rival, 
would deny them. 

As for what Mr. High has to say about government activ- 
ity on consumer questions—and he puts himself more into 
that than into us—we don’t believe he would or could dis- 
agree seriously with our belief that his special hate on the 
New Deal somehow got into the ink he was writing with. 

But some of his charges on this point give us pause. For 
example, he quotes with alarm a bulletin prepared by the 
Idaho State Dep’t of Education as saying “advertising has 
assisted in bringing about a fake scale of value in our 
civilization.” Maybe it’s the subversive in us, but we just 
don’t see anything wrong with that. 

We've heard some eminent people in the advertising 
business say much the same thing in speeches, and they’ve 
gone on to say that the tendency must be curbed. That’s 
what we say, too. They say that the advertising business 
can do the job alone. We say that it obviously hasn’t done 
it, wherefore the people who bear the effects of the tendency 
—the consumers—ought to take a hand in getting it done. 


"Mr. High’s original article appeared in Forum. So far as we 
can find out, however, Mr. High was approached and the article 
contracted for by Readers Digest, which then arranged to have 
j j Readers Digest could digest it. 
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If that’s subversive or “aimed to destroy the American 
economic system,” Mr. High will have to make the most of 
it, and doubtless will. It seems like plain sense to us. 

The chief charge Mr. High makes against CU is that 
Director Arthur Kallet once observed (in his book, “Count. 
erfeit”) that goods-counterfeiting could not be ended under 
private industry. And we don’t see anything wrong with 
that, either. Goods-counterfeiting—meaning such competi- 
tive excesses as the misrepresentation even of good prod- 
ucts, and the marketing of deliberately shoddy merchandise 
and products-for-a-price—has been admitted as a basic evil 
in private industry by everyone from Adam Smith to 
President Hoover, the Great Engineer. The fact is that it 
goes on; the corollary is that if it cannot be wiped out, it 
must be controlled to the maximum possible extent. 

CU’s interest is in working for the controls and helping 
to protect consumers in the meantime. Let us assure Mr. 
High that CU’s aim is not to burn down the house to get 
the rats out, as he implies, but to keep the rats from gnaw- 
ing away the floors. If Mr. High or anyone else can find 
any different argument in any one of the 40 issues of the 
Reports published, let him please cite chapter and verse. 

Come to think of it, maybe Mr. High is the subversive 
one. Does he want the floors gnawed away? 


gee attacks of the month (success comes hard) in- 
clude one in the pages of The American Consumer, 
the curious publication to which a number of chain 
stores contribute backing. The American Consumer con- 
cludes that our testing is flimsy. 

Main bases of the charges are figures culled from 
CU’s Financial Statements. We can’t do any honest-to-God 
testing, says The A.C., for the small sums listed there 
under technical expenses. That's right. That's why we 
have more than 200 technical consultants in universities, 
private laboratories and government bureaus. 

Many of these excellent people do work for CU, 
using many thousands of dollars worth of equipment, 
for nothing or next to nothing. They do it because they 


believe in what CU is trying to do. Are they good | 


technicians? Many of them do—at considerably higher 
prices—the very commercial testing that The A.C. lauds. 

This information will be no news to CU members. 
The gist of it has been carried in the introduction to 
each Financial Statement that CU has published. Our 
critics ought to read the introductions next time. 





D. W. MASTERS 
Publications Director 


ARTHUR KALLET 
Director 


D. H. PALMER 
Technical Supervisor 
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